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“BIG” NOVEL | Modernities By Horace B. Samuel 
Ten studies of very diverse individualities who have this in 
common, that each expresses in high degree the spirit of 


The World Set modernity, the acceptance of experience, achievement, as the 
sole aim of life. Cloth, net, $2.50 




















The Romance of Names By Ernest Weekley 
Free Exceedingly interesting chapters showing the curious and 
often romantic bits of history discovered in tracing the origin 
WELLS of surnames, place names, etc. By the author of “Romance 
= rl H. =~ arte of Words.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
4 ‘assiona 
ar Tong tune” ut | The Cult of Incompetence By Emile Faguet 
ends, gy, , “A mordant and timely criticism of pure democracy.”—New 
Cloth, net, $1.35 York Evening Post. New edition. Cloth, net, $1.50 
“The goal of Mr. WELLS’s | The Poetical Works of Edward Dowden 
thinking is the end of war and | In two volumes, containing not only the “Poems” published 
bh lization upon earth of a | in 1876, but many of later date, including his translation of 
oo cael ~ oe world”... | Goethe’s “West Eastern Divan.” Cloth, net, $4.00 
And his new book ‘The World Set | Gothic Architecture in Spain 
Free’ embodies more of his creed | The indispensable work of GEORGE §&. STREET brought to 
than anything heretofore pub- | date by GEORGIANA GODDARD KING, and made more use- 
lished.”"—Review of Reviews. ful than ever, Cloth. 2 volumes, net, $2.00 
“A magnificent piece of work. | Greek and Roman Sculpture By A. Fiirtwangler 
manship ... aside from the and H. L. Urlichs Trans. by Horace Taylor 






The long needed abridged and revised English version of 
the standard German text-book. With 60 plates and 73 illus- 
trations in the text. Cloth, net, $2.50 


A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom 
STANLEY C. JOHNSON, in this survey, supplies data of great 


| 
thrilling quality of the story it- 
value in any discussion of the restriction of immigration or 
| 


self.".—New York Times Book 
Review. 


In brief, the book is stimulat- 
ing, reasonable, full of hope for 
the future. Its stirring story must 
appeal strongly to those who are 
looking to this modern prophet for 
inspiration. 









the distribution of immigrants. Cloth, net, *2.00 


The Railways of Great Britain By Lord Monkswell 


Particularly timely in that it shows that such alliances be- 
tween railroad systems as are being violently attacked in this 
country have proved the reverse of harmful, as managed in 

























England. Cloth, net, $2.00 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR ’ 
A Pilgrimage of British Farming By A. D. Hall 
The Wonderful A survey of modern farming in Great Britain, as a money- 
making business, by the Director of the Rothamsted Experi- 
ments, author of “The Soil,” etc. A model for any similar 
Visit survey. Cloth, net, $1.50 
The Higher Nationality. By Viscount Haldane 
Cloth, net, $1.35. The address which the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain de- 
livered last Fall before the American Bar Association, cross- 
READY NEXT WEEE. ing the sea for this express purpose. Cloth. 8v0, net, 60 cts. 
A reissue of Mr. WELLS’S IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 
satirical story of an angel visitor | The Red and the Black By Stendhal 
to a country parish who actually A chronicle of 1830. Translated by Horace B. Samuel. The 
practices the curate’s preaching. greatest novel of its period, and one of the greatest of the 
whole 19th century. Cloth, net, $1.75 
The art of it! He creates a ° i 
character, ignorant of every social | Liliecrona’s Home By Selma Lagerlof 
prejudice, yet not a fool; and Characteristic of the famous Nobel prize winner’s art in repro- 
ig. ducing the half-homely, half-magical atmosphere of the moun- 
CHS WERE... I Bet 8 pele tain farms of Sweden. Cloth, net, $1.25 
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ry Soetheran & Co., 
43, Piceadilly, London, England, 
will be pleased te send post-free on 
application their 
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BOUND BOOKS 


INCLUDING 
THE WORKS OF THE 
GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS 
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PAST AND PRESENT TIME 


in Handsome Bindings Suitable for 
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Many of these books being fine 
Old Editions published more than 20 
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on the others is now reduced to 15%. 
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minimum, 
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| Appleton’s New Books of General Interest | 

















| ) | 
Hail and Farewell—Vale | 


By George Moore, Author of “Evelyn Innes,” ete. 


| 
Forty Years of It 


By Brand Whitlock, Formerly Mayor of Toledo, 
Now Minister to Belgium. 

$1.50 net. Postage extra. $1.75 net. Postage extra. Ready April 17. 

his is the intimate personal account of | 

Mr. Whitlock's cupertaben throughout his At last the long-looked-for and final vol- 

political career as one of the most progres- ume in George Moore's autobiographical tril- 

sive leaders of democracy in the Middle West. ogy is ready. In it Mr. Moore reviews his 


He has known intimately such men as Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, Tom Johnson, “Golden Rule” 
Jones. His reminiscences contain not only 
the important phases of their careers as po- 
litical leaders, but he brings out many new 
and interesting facts concerning their daily 


entire life, beginning with incidents of child- 
hood, and continuing with characteristic com- 
ments upon Ireland in the seventies, remin- 
iscences of the London stage, of his life in 
Paris, of his relations with the prominent 
men and women of the time, of his love af- 





life, ee picture of these unusual fairs, of his views on art, literature, the 
— r = a a of bec drama, and of his final return to the land of 

of nn Me ‘of a thenaaet ont the his birth. “The literature of autobiography,” 
men he puts into it."—The N. Y. Evening ro oa yy Phan ~~ nothing to match 
Sun. s riogy o 7eorge oore 8. 














































Beating Back 


By AL JENNINGS and WILL IRWIN. Illustrated with drawings by CHARLES M. RUSSELL, and 
with photographs. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
For several years Al Jennings headed one of the most desperate gangs of train robbers that ever infested the 
Southwest. This is the account of his life as a train robber, hater of all law and order, his imprisonment 
and pardon; and the final determination to “beat it back and make good” of the man who is now a candidate 
for the nomination for Governor of Oklahoma. 


Within Prison Walls 


By THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE. $1.50 net. Postage eztra. Ready in May. 
This book contains an absolutely faithful account of the experiences of the author as a voluntary exile in 
Auburn Prison. It states the reasons for making the experiment and studying prison conditions from within 
instead of without, and it is a sympathetic document full of humor and pathos, unusual revelations, and sug- 
gestive of needed improvements. 


Love and the Soul Maker 


By MARY AUSTIN, Author of “The Land of Little Rain.” $1.50 net. Postage eztra. Ready in May. 
An able study of the rights, privileges, and relationships of men and women, and of marriage in its rela- 
tion to the problems of modern society. 
Norman Hapgood, editor of Harper's Weekly, says: “It seems to express with wonderful charm, insight 
and clearness the very essence of the feminist movement.” 


The Life of St. Augustin 


By LOUIS BERTRAND. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 
A brilliant account not only of the vital personality of St. Augustin, but also of the times in which he lived 
The book is packed full of information so interesting as to make the life of St. Augustin seem more fascin 
ating than fiction. 


eo a oe 
Psychology in Daily Life 
By CARL EMIL SEASHORE, Professor of Psychology and Dean of the Graduate College, University of 
Iowa. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
A clear, non-technical interpretation of the relation of psychology to everyday affairs. It offers an excellent 
method for cultivating a good memory and for obtaining the maximum mental and physical efficiency. “It 
may easily become as fascinating as a novel.”—The Epworth Herald. 


Chemistry in America 


By EDGAR FAHS SMITH, PA.D., Provost of the University of Penneylvania. With illustrations. $2.50 
net. Postage extra. 
The history of the prog.ess and achievements in one of the most useful sciences in this country. Compiled, 
in response to an urgent demand, by one of the greatest chemists of the present day. The work includes many 
of the real treasures of the science which hitherto have not been accessible. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


H. G. Wells’s SOCIAL FORCES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Being a Series of Unrestrained Remarks upon Contemporary Matters 
This new book of essays by H. G. Wells contains, as he says himself, “a fairly complete view of all my 
opinions. It is practically all my miscellaneous writings for the last four or five years, edited and drawn 
together into an effective whole.” He discusses divorce, motherhood, schoolmasters, and doctors; diagnoses 
the political disease of our times; speculates upon the future of the American people; considers a possible 
setback to our civilization, which he finds menaced by panics and war. But neither does England escape his 
warnings. Crown, 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle’s MODERN DANCING 


This book on the new decent dances of to-day—brought out under the auspices of several New York 
social leaders, and written by the one recognized authority on dancing of fashionable New York—makes it 
possible for every reader to know what the latest accepted dances are and to learn how to dance them. The 
new dances, such as the Castle Walk, the Hesitation Waltz, the Tango, are described step by step, and illustra- 
tions from moving pictures reveal the slightest change in the position of the feet. Above all, it is a practical 
book—practical as well as authoritative. More than 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Moving Pictures. 





>. . > 
Religion and Life 
By DR. ELWOOD WORCESTER. “A sincere, even 
a valuable contribution to religious thought. . . . It 
is constantly at grips with the actual life about us. It 
reveals a personality rich and manly, full of insight 
and energy.”-—-N. Y. Times. $1.25 net. 


Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.25 net. 


A Bishop Among His Flock 


By BISHOP ETHELBERT TALBOT, Author of 
“My People of the Plains.” This book is addressed to 
all those interested in the conditions, responsibilities 
and great possibilities of the Church. The relation of 
religion to business, the duties of the Church and its 
members to social service and to missions are clearly 
indicated. Portrait Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


THE IDOL-BREAKER 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. The theme of “The Idol-Breaker” is Freedom. The story deals with 
the modern proletarian struggle towards a real democracy. It takes place in a village of prejudices, traditions, 
blasphemous religionisms, and economic slavery. The comedy situations have never been equalled since the 


author’s inimitable Bishop of Lancashire in “The Servant in the House.” 


The Young Mother’s Handbook 


By MARIANNA WHEELER. The 
knowledge of chil- 
dren's needs is the result of long 
experience, discusses | nent rules of artistic individual 
the details of diet, baths, and physi- dress. It contains chapters by Jean 
cal training of the infants and young * Worth and Paul Poiret, of Paris. 


Harper's Book for Young Gardeners 


By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 
Shows how much profit and pleasure 
may be obtained from simple gar- 
dens. School gardening, experiment- and unusual 
al gardening, ornamental gardening 
are all explained. Illustrated. $1.50 
net, children. 


author, whose 





The Light of Western Stars 


By ZANE GREY. “The real atmosphere of the 
West and its breath of life and wide breathing spaces, 
of men and women untrammeled by the petty con- 
ventions of cities.”"——Boston Transcript. $1.35 net. 


The Forester’s Daughter 

By HAMLIN GARLAND. An idyllic story of the 
new, the real West, glowing with the love of a girl for 
the man who needed her care $1.25 net. 


Blue Beard, A Musical Fantasy 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. This musical fan- 
tasy is pure fun. It hits off in humorous manner the 
solemn methods of musical experts. 
Frontispiece. 560 cents net. 


J 

Under Handicap 

By JACKSON GREGORY. A romance of reclama- 
tlon—the reclamation of a Western desert by irriga- 
tion, and the reclamation of a rich idler (handicapped 
by his father’s name and wealth) to strong, self-reliant 
manhood. The story has virile outdoor atmosphere, 
which recalls that of Rex Beach's successes. $1.25 net. 


FICTION 


Portrait Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


Principles of Correct Dress 


| By FLORENCE HULL WIN- 
TERBURN. The principles’ this 
book embodies concern not the fash- 
ion of the moment, but the perma- 


$1.00 net. | $1.00 net. 








The White Sapphire 

By LEE FOSTER HARTMANN. “All the thrill of 
a really good detective story, without any of the ob- 
jectionable features of such a tale.”—Philadelphia 
Press. $1.25 net. 


The Masks of Love 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY. A sympa- 
thetic story of theatrical life in which a conventionally 
brought up girl learns to distinguish real talent and 
real love from their counterfeits. $1.25 net. 


Our Mr. Wrenn 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS. “The drollest book,” says 

F. P. A. in the N. Y. Tribune, “I have read since ‘Once 

Aboard the Lugger,’ . yet, like most droll things, 
not so droll neither, but here and there a tear.” 

$1.00 net. 


Storm 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE. A romance of 
Cape Cod, of the courage of fishermen, the patience of 
women, of the terrors of the sea and the eternal beauty 
and lure of it; of a woman whose loveliness cost the 
lives of men. $1.35 net. 
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Only Two Weeks Remain 
of Our Great Closing-Out Sale 


on account of discontinuance of 23d St. Store. Hereafter our retail business will be con- 
centrated in the Putnam Building, 45th St. just West of Sth Ave., where our Publishing 
Offices are established, and where for three years we have operated the new Retail Store. 

We aim at selling out the entire huge stock of this completely equipped book store. Never before in 78 
years of retail bookselling have we offered books at such prices. Shrewd buyers have realized this wonderful 
opportunity, and we have been shipping orders to all parts of the country to book lovers who appreciate that 
such a chance may never occur again. From many correspondents come letters expressing delight and surprise 
at the great values they have received in their purchases. | 

29" Readers of the Nation will find it worth while to give serious attention to this sale. Come 
to the store if youcan. If not, study this ad. and the catalogues, and order quickly. For some books 
we have received TEN TIMES as many orders as we can fill. 











SPECIAL These items are from our Rare Book Stock, for the most part in helf or 
full leather binding. Many of the sets are newly bound in calf or levant. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Com- | All are in good condition. Many cannot be adequately described in a line. On 


plete Works. Edited by Laps- request we will give full data about any title. 


| 
ley. With Essay on Lincoln by | Beaumarchais and his Times. Michaux. North American Sylva 
. , | Lomenie, 4 vols, % calf. 1856 $20.00 812.00 Col. Plates. 3 vy lev. 1841. $60.00 BUO.00 
pay. ¢ ers by (eon Boswell's Johnson. 50 Plates. 10 Me rivale Rome under ; the Em es 7.00 
ue Dy rooKs. zg rpe. | vols, % mor. 1839 . 44.00 24.00 pire 7 vols, ca soa 000 2%, 
. , IR s : : 1s bith Macaulay Works. 350 Illust. 20 
8 vols., 8°, bound in new % red ys vole calf. 1823 75.00 45.00, vol. % lev. some vols. slightly . 
| British Poets. Boston edition 130 faded -. : ; v 100.00 35.00 
ncaa vols. new. % mor. 1854 (Cost 400.00) 195.00 Napier. Peninsular Wer 1807-14. oe on 


Price $40.00 net. Offered at $10.75, British Theatre. Inchbald, 125 _ Michels, Lidatney WWistecs & Ane. 











Plays. 25 vols. cf. 1808 (Cost 75.00) 30.00 dotes of 18 Cen. 17 ¥. ef. 1812 125.00 80.00 
| Beaumont & Fletcher, Works. 14 Neale, Churche Great Brits “ela ‘ 
A small supply was taken back from) vols. calf. iSi2....... ace e860| "SL. u% lev... 65.00 28,00 
a bankrupt dealer for whom we made | Burke, Edmund. Works. 8 vols. P Newcastle. General System f 
this special style, which we cannot sell « y AO hh TASTE hay 48.00 29.00 - — 0 40.0 
through regular channels, which is offer- 3 vols. calf. 1850 .......... 12.00 6.75 Menzies. Royal Favourites. PL2v. 2450 16.00 
ed at this nominal price. When these/ Burnet. Treatise on Painting i ; Napoleon, lil, By Jerre ! if vol 22.50 14.7% 
few are sold, they could not be duplicated — — Rg Fa 1880 20.00 12.00 nae, | - at y right =e aie 
“ero. ate rs i dieton. 3 ng - = 
at less than double the price. vols. Svo. buckram 1801 .... 9.00 G.75 Pitt, W. Speeches. Jy. % mor. 1100 4.50 
Catullus, Tibullus & Propertius “ % et —— Williams. z 1 7 me 
“a . = ~— ” > « vols calf, ~ 10 eet 
GOOD BOOKS FROM 23rd ST. STORE| “sr, tsesinle oe weirs aii: 228° 18 nebinsen, “nC, piney & Latter " 
r . tion of 1582. follo........... 50.00 34.00)|. 5 vols. old cloth ... : mo. Save 
haucer. Life by Godwin. 4 vols ae a  2e ee 
, . gt = lUlUFRhe icsece 2040 SOO TA See oe ; = 
. Of these, —— ae _ — red) pes ante. te Sida Saami feeke. tate. Abtey. 1 . av. 6.50 
ut not more than a few of each. Some) “ ,,.‘wition. Pl. 4 ¥. calf. 1780 90.00 &5.00 fenaen Gan Pontes ; 20.00 12.00 
just lack the bloom of freshness, others} Campbell's Lord Chancellors & _ Potocki. Sport in Somaliland. — 
are slightly shelf worn or rubbed, but| .. Justices: 10 vols. 4 calf. 1845 75.00 28.00 py olored plates. 1900 20.00 19.00 
otherwise perfectly good—of some items| “4 Vols. caif. .. : 7, 2000 2000) ee ee eo. 
. . es ee eeseereeeeees ry fy 7 ~ 2 20 00 p.0o0 
the entire small remainder of edition is| !reeman. Norman Conquest. Best - Paigrove English Commonwealth : 
edition. 6 vole, % mor....... 75.00 00 2 vo 32 20.00 12.00 
offered. Geneste. History of the English peneen's . Sdmmtliche Werke ' 
Madison’s Works. 9 vols. 4% leath. $45.00 $18.00 Stage. 10 vols. % mor. ...... 70.00 45.00 16 vole. 1840 5.00 8.00 
Monroe's Works. 7 vols. % leath. 35.00 14.00 | Historian’s History of the World. Smyth. Life & Work at Great 
Marshall's Works. 2 vols. sheep.. 10.00 6&.00)/ 25 vols. % mor, ........... 180.00 48.00 Pyramid. Plates. 3 vols 18.00 11.00 
— bey oa. e. oo anes snes ane ae by Sale. 2 16.00 22.00 Squier. Serpent Symbol in Amer ' 
dams orks. v. ea. L . ; « BOBDe essere ce 4 . be "lat ee | 15.00 ooo 
John Jay's Works. 4 vols. % lea. 20.00 8.00 | Le Duc. Dictionnaire Raisonné de _ aqutes : Ancient Monuments of 
William Pitt. Life by Von Ru- Architectare, 10 vols, 1854 78.00 48,00 Mississippi. Plates, 184% 2100 15.00 
Ce, FS WOM, sec csccccsccese 9.00 3.50 | Lydekker. Royal Natural History. ‘4 Schiller, Siimmtliche Werke. 10 
Palaces of Crete, by Mosso. 17011. 5.25 2.00 6 vols. % mor. ....... seeee 36.00 24.00 vols. % mor, 1844 24.00 15.00 
— ee, phy | mo .< +2 4 ae, See Se Ancients. soe 200s Sevigne. Mme. Letters Complete on 
mwell’s Let's peeches. v. by ate r : OTe ee eee ween . . 9 vol. enlf. 1811 no Of 27.00 
ag Ry — . v. ph 7-50 a Se of Ecclesiasticat 30.00 20.00 | Scott, Waverley Novels. Many 
s. Columbus by Thacher. 3 v. . 7 | eee eee eee eee : . fine ly elitt fro 25.00 
Jour. in Slave States. Olmsted.2v. 5.00 1.50 Winston. Ancient Glass Painting to. $200.00 yh 
Journey in Back Country. 2 vols. 5.00 1.50 3 vols. % lev. ............. 36.00 22.00 | Shakespeare. Many  ioteresting 
ne dl Orators. 10 vols. 15.00 6.00 — — - eee of Great es 7 fine old Engli«h efitions from 
‘olitical Theory. Car- dn: de gaes oes abe 16.00 10.7% £12.00 to $150.00. &ee cata 
| Sy” Seige 7.00 2,90  laing. Sagas of the Norse Kings | logue 
History of Republican Party. eB. ge Evipsnespeaves 45.00 30.00 | sullv. Duke of. Memoirs. 5 vols 
. vate iysiognom) ates ~alf 1810 25.00 14.00 
ans Betis ot bias Sek Se. teen 6 ES | 4 vee. % wer. ..... -sss++, 18.00 00! Storer. Cathedrals of Great’ Bri 
Lincoln Memorial Volume. w | Montaigne Fasays. Riverside Press | tain. 4 vols. mor. 250 proof 
° . ith * 
edition. 3 vols. follo «++. 120.00 @€9.00 lates ‘ , - (Cost 150.00) 59.00 
i. eee 5.00 1.75 ’ R7 5 . 
a More. Utopia. Boston, 1878. vel 5.00 9.50 | Street Gothic rchitecture 
Macaulay's Essays. Ed. by Mon- . , I Architecture in 
tague. 8 vols 4 . 5.25 2.50 Edward VII Prayer Book. % mor. 35.00 22.00) Spain. Plates. % lev. 1865 25.00 24.00 
Co amo’ oe AR 3.75 1.00 Drake Witeheraft in New Eng Tavior, Holy Living & Dying 
nq r. rget.... 3. - i a Un. vind doksssibees 18.00 113.00) Pickering edition 3 v. lev. 1847 235.00 20.00 
Philosophy of Comte. Bruhl..... 3.50 1.00 Tennings History of the Rom- | Thiers Consulate & Empire. 10 
s = ns te og > a tH ae > erncians, 2 vols inittbesene.. Oe 7.70 vols, calf. 184% ae 50.00 26.00 
actors in Mod. story. Pollard. . . Laurence, Lord. Life by Smith. | Vanity Fair. 1870 Colored Car. . aes 
Annals of a Yorkshire House. 2 vole. % calf, 1885 icoen 83.60 9.00 toons. 8@ vein. (Cont “350.00) 110.00 110.00 
i. (i i .6eenseeebes 10.00 3.00 | Morris British Butterflies & Webster. Daniel. Works. Illust 
Montaigne. Bd. by Hazlitt. 10 v. 25.00 14.50 Moths. Colored Pl. 5 v. % mor. 608.00 25.00 18 vole buckram 00 42.00 
Keats & Shelley. Fine ed. 12 ¥. 60.00 27.50 | Mabon History of England. | Warner Orchidaceous Plants 
Thoughts of Plato & Aristotle.. 3.50 1.40 1701-83. 8. vols. calf. 1853... 40.00 29.00) Colored Plates. % mor 4000 24,00 
| am of St. Francis. Macdonell.. 3.50 1.40 | Milton Complete. Prose & Verse | White, Cyclo. of American Biog 
yron. Best Amer, Edition. 16 v. 24.00 14.00! Fd. by Mitford. 8 ¥. mor. 1808 72.00 &5.00 raphy. 12 vole. % len. rubbed 12000 18.00 


*,* But the above titles are merely a few selected at random from the immense stock. Our counters are loaded with 
thousands of books of solid worth, all kinds,—only one or two of a title:—History, Biography, Travel, Science, Belles 
Lettres, Poetry and Drama, Economics, Reference, old Medical books, Fiction and Juvenile. Most of these we don’t 
attempt to catalogue. They are priced, as low as one-quarter to one-third of former marks, from 25 cents upwards 
*," A New Catalogue, No. 3 (100 pages), describes hundreds of items new and old, large and small, at most 


tempting prices. Send postal for it. Ask also for Catalogue No. 2 (50 pages), if you have not seen it. 


“ 
. Putnams 27 and 29 West 23d Street 
Just West of Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Oxford University Press Publications 





Jait Pablished 





Columbia 


By FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL, Dean of Columbia College 
Being the first volume in the 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERIES 
A book about Columbia University giving its history, describing its 
equipment as it exists to-day, how it is governed, its various depart- 
ments, facilities for graduate study, the teaching staff—past and present, 
students and student life, and how the academic year is spent. 


Green cloth, decorated 
$1.50 net. 


10 beautiful half-tone illustrations. 
Gilt top. 


A History of Chess 


By H. J. R. MURRAY. Royal 8vo. Pp. 902. With many illustrations. 
Cloth, $12.00 net. Half Morocco $14.00 net. 
Many books have been written upon the history of chess, but none 

covers exactly the same field as this work. 


Contain: 
cover, 8vo. 





Essays on Truth and Reality 
By F. H. BRADLEY, LL.D. Glasgow. 


Essays on Faith—Truth and Practice—Truth and Copying—tThe 
Ambiguity of Pragmatism—Prof. James’s Meaning of Truth and Radical 
Empiricism—Truth and Coherence, etc. 


Cloth, 8vo. Pp. XVI+480 


Collected Papers of Henry Sweet 
Arranged by H. C. WYLD. 


Scholars everywhere will welcome this volume which offers in con- 
venient form many articles of this famous writer which have hitherto 


been widely scattered and inaccessible to many. 
Cloth, 8vo. Pp. X+590 $5.75 net. 


An Introduction to the Infinitesimal 


Calculus 


With applications to Mechanics and Physics. 
M.Sc. Cloth, 8vo. Pp. XX+568 


By G. W. CAUNT, M.A., 


Essays in Legal History 


Read before the International Congress of Historical Studies held in 
London in 1913. Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF, F.B.A. 


Cloth, 8vo. Pp. VIII+396 


A View of the Art of Colonization 


In Letters Between a Statesman and a Colonist. By EDWARD GIB- 
BON WAKEFIELD. 


Cloth, 8vo. Pp. XXIV+510 $1.75 net. 


Send for complete catalogue. 








New Volumes of 


STANDARD OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Cloth, 12me. Per Volume, 50c. net 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


BLAKE, WILLIAM. The Poetical 
Works, including several poems 
hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
John Sampson. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
2 vols. (On Oxford India paper 
in one volume. Cloth, $2.00; 
and Persian Morocco, $3.00.) 


DEFOE. Robinson Crusoe. 


GOLDSMITH. The Bee, Essays, 
and Life of Nash. 


INGELOW, JEAN. The Poetical 
Works. 

KINGSLEY. Heroes: Greek Fair 
Tales for My Children. Wit 
colored illustrations. 

Poetical Works. 

LYTTON. Last of the Barons. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Two vol- 
umes (one of Historical and one 
of Literary Essays). (On Oxford 
India paper in one volume. 
Cloth, $2.00 net.) 

MORRIS, WILLIAM. Prose and 
Poetry. 

NEWMAN. Apologia pro sua vita. 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. 
Poems and Translations. 

A CENTURY OF PARODY AND 
IMITATION. Edited by W. 
Jerrold and R. M. Leonard. 


Send for complete list. 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


A Superb Edition of the World’s Best 
Books in Pocket Size. 


Over 1,500,000 copies have 


"been sold. Size 6x4 in. 


194 TITLES NOW READY 
Thin paper edition in Cloth and Red 
Venetian Morocco. 
Cloth, 30e. net. Leather, 50c, net. 
Send for complete list showing new titles. 


New Illustrated Edition of 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE 


Complete, in one volume. Edited, 
with a Glossary, by W. J. Craig, M. A. 
Cloth, 12mo. With 16 colored illustra- 

tions. Se. net. 

Cloth, 8vo. Large Type Edition. With 

16 colored and 34 black and white 

illustrations. $1.35 net. 





Oxford University Press American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York 
OL LLL 
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PARTIAL SPRING LIST 


vit} itesS'cn. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS *%.2S2.'su;" 








“THE HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE.” By Gaillard Hunt 
The work is unique, the first and only history of the department to be written by an expert 
8vo. Cloth binding. pages. Price, $2.00 net; carriage extra. 
“MEMORIALS OF EMINENT YALE MEN.” By Anson Phelps Stokes, Secretary of Yale University 


A Biographical Study of Student Life during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. A storehouse of valuable and interesting 
biographical and historical facts. The vital influence of university environment on character is shown with unusual clearness. 
Library edition. Cloth binding. Cili top. Royal quarto. 2 volumes, about 350 pages each. 

Boxed, per set, $10.00 net; carriage extra. Particulars as to Limited Edition on request. 


“THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION.” By Graham Lusk, M.D. 


This expert calculation of the food or fuel demanded by the human machine is a practical remedy for the high cost of living 
12mo. Cloth binding. 62 pages. Index. Price, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents extra. 


“THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD: THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
CLINIC IN RELATION TO CHILD WELFARE.” By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D. 


Professor of Clinical Psychology and Director of Psycho-Educational Clinic School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 300 pages. Price, $1.75 net; carriage extra. 


“UNIVERSITY SERMONS.” By Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D. 


Sermons preached before thirteen of the leading college congregations of the East. 
12me. Cloth binding. 280 pages. Price, $1.50 net; carriage extra, 


“CHRISTIANITY OLD AND NEW.” By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., LL.D. 


Proposed Reconstructions Wiewed in the Light of Historic Development. An answer to recent critics of Christianity 
12mo. Cloth binding. 150 pages. Price, $1.00 net; carriage extra. 


“TRADE MORALS, THEIR ORIGIN, GROWTH AND PROVINCE.” 
By Edward D. Page (Page Lectures) 


A study of the origin of moral principles with especial application to the business problems of to-day. 
8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 200 pages. Price, $1.50 net; carriage extra. 


“WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 1912.” Compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin 


A bibliography prepared by an experienced and competent compiler. 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth binding. 180 pages. Index. Price, $2.00 net; carriage extra. 


“STUDIES IN TAXATION UNDER JOHN AND HENRY III.” By Sidney K. Mitchell, Ph.D. 


Yale Historical Publications. Vol. I] in Studies. 
8vo. Cloth binding. 405 pages. Price, $2.00 net; carriage extra. 


“THE COLONISING ACTIVITIES OF THE ENGLISH PURITANS.” By Arthur Percival Newton 


Yale Historical Publications. Vol. I in Miscellany. An interesting account of a Puritan Colony hitherto almost unknown 
8vo. Cloth binding. 343 pages. Price, $2.50 net; carriage extra. 


**VOYAGE AUX ETATS-UNIS, DE L’AMERIQUE, 1793-1798.”’ 
By Moreau de Saint-Méry. Edited with an Introduction by Stewart L. Mims 


Yale Historical Publications. Vol. I] in Manuscripts and Edited Texts. 
The diary of a distinguished author who was one-time king of France during three days. 
8vo. Board binding. 380 pages. Index. Price, $2.50 net; carriage extra. 


“LIFE AND LETTERS OF NATHAN SMITH.” By Emily A. Smith 


The biography of a su of genius, better known as the founder of three medical schools, one of them at Yale. 
Crown 8vo. Half a ilt top. In slip case. 179 pages. 26 Illustrations. Price, $2.25 net; postage, 18 cents extra. 


“A SELECTION OF LATIN VERSE.” By the Latin Faculty of Williams College 


An anthology of the best in Latin verse chosen for college use. 
Cloth binding. 133 pages. Price, 75 cents net; carriage extra. 


“THE INFLUENCE OF ISOCRATES ON CICERO, DIONYSIUS AND ARISTIDES.” 
By Harry M. Hubbell 


A background for Latin class-room study. 
8vo. Board binding. 72 pages. Price, $1.25 net; carriage extra. 


“OUR MANY-SIDED NAVY.” By Robert W. Neeser, author of “A Landsman's Log.” 


A brilliant account of the tiform activity of a man-of-war crew afloat and ashore. 
8yvo0. Cloth binding. Cilt top. 218 page®. 40 illustrations. Map. Index. Price, $2.50 net; carriage extra. 
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“The YALE REVIEW is not a Yale University reviewSbut an Ameri- 
can review. More even than an American review, it is a cosmopolitan review, 
and that of the highest order .’—Westminster Gazette (London). 





Literature in the April 


YALE REVIEW 


iThe New American Quarterly 





Edited by Wilbur L. Cross 


The Personality of Tagore, by Basanra Koomar Roy. 

An intimate appreciation by a fellow-countryman; new informa- 
tion on the career and aim of the most striking personality in 
Eastern literature and hitherto untranslated poems. 


Stephen Crane as I Knew Him, by HAMLIN GarLanp. 
A vivid portrait of a great writer who died young. 


The German Theatre of To-day, by Jutius PETERSEN. 
A survey of what Germany is doing on the stage by a German 
critic. 


The American Novel, by Roserr Herrick. 
A continuation of the brilliant criticism of American fiction which 
has already attracted wide attention from critics and readers. 








Other Contributions for April: 


“Within two years, the YALE 


REVIEW has proved a clear title 
to rank with The Atlantic Month- 
ly and The North American Re- 
view as one of the three leading 


WOMAN AND SOCIALISM... ...........-. .Vida D. Scudder 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT OF 1913 O. M. W. Sprague 
ASH WEDNESDAY John Erskine 
THE HANDICAP OF THE TROPICS Ellsworth Huntington 


RURAL CO-OPERATION Edward M. Chapman 
AN ANATOLIAN JOURNEY Helen McAfee 
THE SERIOUS PEPYS Wilbur C. Abbott 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


American magazines which com- 
bine sound and serious qualities 
with breadth and variety of ap- 
peal.”—Springfleld Republican. 


“The YALE REVIEW has taken 
a place immediately among the 
magazines to be reckoned with. 
Already this review has acquired 
an individual tone, which may 
perhaps best be described as the 
result of an attempt to emphasize 
the relation between the ‘human- 
ities’ and the national life of to- 
day.”—Philadelphia Press. 


75 cents a copy at ring - Book- 
sellers, or the Yale Publishing 
Association, New Haven, Conn. 


OR 


The April number free with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, beginning with next issue 
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THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO.’S NEW BOOKS 











Nietzsche.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


that can be made.”—Chicago Daily News. 


NIETZSCHE, and other Exponents of Individualism. 


“A two-fold purpose is served by this book,—a study of philosophical 


Cloth, 150 pages, $1.00 net. 






By Paul Carus 


anarchism and an _ interpretation of 


“A brilliant refutation of the mad philosopher’s doctrine.”—Tcronto Giobe. 
“This exposition of Nietzsche's life and philosophy is probably both truthful and fair, and as nearly just as any 





THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. By Dr. Paul 
Deussen. Authorized translation by Charles 
Johnston. 

There are two opposed views concerning the nature of 

the soul represented respectively by the Vedanta and 

Buddhism. Professor Deussen, who is both a phi- 

losopher and a most prominent Sanskrit scholar, has 

devoted his life to the affirmative phase,—the Vedanta 

—and in this great work he has collected all pertinent 

material. It will be important for psychologists, stu- 

dents of religion and philosophers. 

Cloth, gilt top, 514 pages, $3.00 net. 








ALGEBRA OF LOGIC. By Louis Couturat. Au- 
thorized translation by L. G. Robinson; with 
a preface by Philip E. B. Jourdain, of Cam- 
bridge. 
“Couturat’s treatise is fitted to serve as an introduction 
to the study of mathematical logic. Mr. Jourdain’s 
preface is of an historical character and gives a very 
thorough account of the development of the subject and 
the various phases of it especially emphasized by each 
of its different representatives.” 


Cloth, 98 pages, $1.50. 





RADICAL VIEWS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. G. A. von der Bergh van Eysinga. 
Translated from the Dutch by S. B. Slack, M.A. 

This concise work takes up the question of the histor- 

icity of the gospels without dogmatic bias, and states 

very sharply the difference between so-called liberal 

Christianity and thoroughgoing scientific method in 

dealing with historical values in the stories of the gospels. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 












A HISTORY OF JAPANESE MATHEMATICS. 

By David Eugene Smith and Yoshio Mikami. 
The scientific attainments of Japan during the past four 
centuries is one of the marvels of history. This book 
will show to the West the nature of mathematics indig- 
enous to Japan and serve to strengthen the bonds that 
unite the scholars of the world. The book is full of 
very interesting material even for the non-mathematical 
reader. 

Illustrated, cloth, 300 pages, $3.00 net 





THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY, in the Light 
of the Philosophy of Science. By Paul Carus. 
The author recognizes the correctness of the Principle 
of Relativity, but criticises the exaggerated statements 
which have done much to confuse students and to mys- 
tify the reading public. 
Cloth, 165 pages, $1.00. 














PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By Federigo En- 
riques. Authorized translation by Katharine 
Royce; with an introduction by Josiah Royce. 

The author is professor of projective geometry and geo- 

metric drawing in the University of Bologna, and one of 

the most conspicuous of contemporary Italian scientists 
Cloth, 375 pages, $2.50 net. 








THE MECHANISTIC PRINCIPLE AND THE 
NON-MECHANICAL. By Paul Carus. 


The truth of the mechanistic principle is here unreserv- 
edly acknowledged in this little book, without any 
equivocation or limitation, and it is pointed out that the 
laws of mechanics apply without exception to all 
motions; but they do not apply to things that are not 
motions. The essential feature of all higher organic life 
is the appearance of purpose, and the task which the au- 
thor sets himself is a careful investigation of the prob- 
lem how purpose is possible in a mechanically regulated 
world. 





Cloth, 123 pages, $1.00. 















A NEW LOGIC. By Charles Mercier, Physician 
for Mental Diseases at Charing Cross Hospital, 
London; also Examiner in Psychology in the 
University of London. 


It was as an introduction to the study of insanity that 
the author was first moved to examine logic. He holds 
the doctrine that, in mental disorder, as in bodily dis 
order, the study of order is an indispensable preliminary 
to the study of disorder; the study of the normal should 
always precede the study of the morbid. 

Cloth, 422 pages, $3.00. 





Philology, Oxford University, England. 


OUR OWN RELIGION IN ANCIENT PERSIA. By Lawrence H. Mills, Professor of Zend 


These lectures, delivered in Oxford, present the Zend Avesta as collated with the Pre-Christian exilic Pharisaism, 
advancing the Persian question to the foremost position in our Biblical research. 

“Dr. Mills is at home with the religious books of ancient Persia and India. 
task, and takes delight in revealing the treasures hidden so 
Persia, and the influence of Zoroastrianism on the Jews and their faith.”"—Chicago Daily News. 


Cloth, 200 pages, $3.00 net. 


He brings skill and learning to his 


long to many about the relation of the Jews to 





Our new complete Catalogue and samples of our magazines ‘‘The Monist’”’ and ‘‘The Open Court”’ 
sent free on request 


The OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 122 S.Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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List 


Send for our Illustrated Spring Catalogue (32 pages), giving Lite list, g including brief notes 


on the various publications. 


We will gladly mail it upon request. 





General Literature 





Initiation Into Literature 


With additions specially written 
for the English Edition. 


By Emile Faguet 


Author “Initiation Into Philosophy,” 
etc $1.25 net. 


Where No Fear Was 


By Arthur Christopher Benson 
Author of “From a College Window,” 
“The Upton Letters,” etc. 
$1.50 net. 


Sun Lore of All Ages 


A Collection of Myths and Legends Concern- 
ing the Sun and Its Worship 


By William Tyler Olcott 
Author of “Star Lore of All Ages,” ‘ 
Field Book of the Stars,” etc 


30) =Ilustrations. $2.50 net. 


Mountaineering and 
Exploration inthe Selkirks 


A Record of Pioneer Work Among 
the Canadian Alps, 1908-1912. 


By Howard Palmer, F.R.G.S. 
With 219 Itlustrations and 2 New 
Maps. $5.00 net. 


History and Biocraphy 


Memories of My Youth 
1844-1865 


By George Haven Putnam 
Late Brevet-Major, 176th Reg’t, N. Y. 
S. Vols. Author of “Memoir of G. 
P. Putnam,” “Life of Lincoln,” 
“A Prisoner of War in Vir- 
ginia,” “Books and Their 
Makers,” etc. 
With Portraits. $2.00 net. 


Ancient Rome 
and Modern America 


A Comparative Stady of Morals and 
Manners. 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 





| Author of “The Greatness and Decline 


of Rome,” etc. 
$2.50 net. 


Cavour 


And the Making of Modern Italy, 
1810-1861. 


By Pietro Orsi 
Of the University of Padua, Deputy in 
the Italian Parliament. 
With 32 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 


Science, etc. 
Arms and Industry 


A Study of the Foundations of In- 
ternational Polit 
By Norman Ange 1 





| Author of “The, Great Illusion,” ete. 


$7.25 net. 
Continuity 


h Association. 
y Sir Oliver Lodge 
Author of “Life and Matter,” etc. 
1.00 net. 


The Science of Happiness 
By Jean Finot 
Author of “Problems of the Sexes,” etc. 
$1. 75 net. 


The Backward Child 


A Study of the_ Psychology and 

Treatment of Backwardness— 
A Practical Manual for 
Teachers and Students. 


By Barbara Spofford Morgan 
$1.25 net. 


| The "Ge oy oe dress to the 
| tis 


_ The Renaissance of Motherhood 


Number 49 in the “Heroes of the 


Nations” Series. 


By Ellen Key 
Author of “Love and Marriage,” “The 
Century of the Child,” etc. 
$1.25 net. 





New York 
2-4-6 W. 45th St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


London 
24 Bedford St., Strand 





RECENT BOOKS 





UNPOPULAR GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By ALBERT M. 
KALES, Professor of Law in Northwestern University. 


The first part of the volume deals with the rise of the politocrats; the second discusses various expedients 
for restoring the American ideal of democracy; while the third considers constructive proposals like the commission 
form of government for smaller cities, and the application of the principles underlying this form to larger cities and 


the state, and to the selection of judges. 


These constructive suggestions are, 


in the proposed political reform known as the short ballot. 
270 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 24 oz.) 


MASTERS OF THE WILDERNESS. By CHARLES B. REED. (Chicago Historical 
Society, ‘Fort Dearborn Series.’’) 


The opening essay, which gives its title to the volume, Is a highly interesting and carefully wrought account 


of the origin and upgrowth of the Hudson's Bay Company 
opment of Canada. “The Beaver Club, 


Company, for many years a rival of the Hudson's Bay Company. 


in the author’s judgment, summed up 


with a portrayal of ite powerful influence on the devel- 


" the second essay in the volume, is closely allied to the first, and concerns a 
social club of Montreal, the members of which were drawn from the partners and factors of the Northwestern Fur 


counts with many fresh details the adventures of Tonty in Old Louisiana. 


154 pages, 


ANIMAL COMMUNITIES IN 
Ecology Designed to Serve as a Reference Work and Textbook. 


16mo, 


The concluding essay, “A Dream of Empire,” re- 


cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 


TEMPERATE AMERICA. A Study in Animal 


By bVICTOR 


ERNEST SHELFORD of the Department of Zoology in the University of{Chicago. 


This volume presents the principles of field ecology, illustrated by the more widely distributed animal habitats 


of the eastern half of temperate North America, and the aquatic 


habitats of a much larger territory. Six chapters 


deal with general principles. In several chapters the animal communities are considered from the point of view of 


modern dynamic ecology. 


A valuable feature of the book is the three hundred figures of widely distributed animals 


chosen to represent the chief types of animal communities and their characteristic modes of life. 
380 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 44 oz.) 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Press - - Londen and Edinburgh 


The Baker & Taylor Company : : 
The Cambridge Uni 


AGENTS 
- New York 


Karl W. Hiersemann 
The Marusen-Kabushihi-Kaishe 


Tokyo, Osaka, and Kote 
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IN PRESS 


The Works of Vitruvius 


Translated by the late M. H. MOR- 
GAN, Professor of Classical Phil- 
ology in Harvard University, and 
edited by Professor A. A. HOW- 
ARD and Professor H. LL. 
ee of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

An illustrated translation of a 
treatise which has exercised a great 
influence on the classical tradition 
in architecture. 


The Evolution of the Eng- 
lish Corn Market from 
the Twelfth to the Eigh- 
teenth Century 


By N. S. B. GRAS, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Clark Unl- 
versity. Harvard Economic Stud- 
fes, Vol. XI. 

An investigation of the develop- 
ment of the market area. 


An Approach to Business 
Prob 


By A. W. SHAW, Lecturer on 
Commercial Organization in Har- 
vard University. 

A concise, comprehensive state- 
ment of a _ scientific way to ap- 
proach business problems by the edi- 
tor of ‘‘System."’ 


. . 
Scientific Management 
Elited by C. B. THOMPSON, In- 
structor in Industrial Organization 
in Harvard University. 

Svo. Cloth. 800 pages, 
with charts. $3.00. 
Bringing together in permanent 
form the most significant articles 
dealing with the Taylor system of 

management. 


Cases on Procedure 


By AUSTIN WAKEMAN 
SCOTT, Assistant Professor of 
ie in the Harvard Law School. 

new case-book on practice, 
onthe and evidence. 


Cases onConstitutional Law 


By EUGENE WAMBAUGH, 
Langdell Professor of Law in the 
Harvard Law School. 

A comprehensive and thoronghly 
modern treatment of an important 
subject. 


* 

Preservatives for Food: 
Their Use and Abuse 

By OTTO FOLIN, Hamilton Kubo 
Professor of Biological Chemistry 
in Harvard University. Harvard 
Health Talks, Vol, II. 

16mo. Cloth. 50 cente. 


The most recent and authoritative 
information on an important subject. 
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ALREADY ISSUED 


> . 
Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations 
By ARTHUR STONE DEWING, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Yale Uni 
versity, Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. X. Swe. Cloth. 615 pages. $2.50 
A history of the promotion and successive reorganization of fourteen large Industrial organiza 
tions, with conclusions as ta the causes of failure and types of expedients adopted to relieve « 
crisis, and brief discussions of the economic, legal, and governmental factors involved 


7 * 
The’ Spiritual Message of Dante 
By be LIAM BOYD CARPENTER, Canon of Westminster Abbey, and Clerk of the Closet to 
King. The William Belden Noble Lectures for 1912-13. 
Sve. Cloth. 250 pages. $1.50. 

A book of analytical power and literary charm, devoted to Dante as the worl!l's greatest! 
interpreter of religious experience With ancient portraits of Dante, and fllustrations from Lor! 
Vernon’s famous edition of the Inferno 


The Comedies of Holberg 


By OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL, JR., Assistant Professor of English in the University of 
Wisconsin. Harvard Studies in Comparative J iterature, Vol, III. 
12mo Cloth. 363 pages $2.50 
introducing the greatest of Danish dramatists to English readers A study itn internation 
literary influence of unusual value. 


The Year Books of Richard II (1388-89) 


Edited by GEORGE F. DESSER, Librarian of the Hirst Free Law Library, Philadelphia, for 
the Ames Foundation. S8wvo. Cloth 461 pages. With four faceimiles, $5 00 
The first step toward filling the only gap in the English Common Law Reports Arranged 
in the same size as the volumes issued by the Selden Society. 


The History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710 


By ABBOTT PAYSON USHER, Instructor in Economics tn Cornell University, Harvard 
Economic Studies, Vol. IX Rvo Cloth 420 pages $2.00 
An illuminating study, based on hitherto unutilized manuscript sources, of the evolutior 
of wholesale warketing of a staple commodity. 


Burgage Tenure in Medizval England 


By MORLEY DE WOLF — a formerly Assistant in History in Harvard University 


Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. X &vo Cloth. 234 pages. $2.00 
An examination of the form of balaerenl tenure which presented conditions of sale and devise 
most like those of to-day Comparison is made with the Continental systems, and the German 


tenure is given a special appendix. 


Selections from the Federalist 


Edited by WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, Professor of Municipal Government in Harvard 
University. S8vo. Cloth. 202 pages. $1.00. 
The most significant papers from this political classic, edited for classroom use, and now 
reprinted for the first time in accordance with the text of the first collected edition (1748) 


The Scientific Work of Morris Loeb 


Edited by THEODORE WILLIAM RICHARDS, Erving Professor of Chemistry and Director 
of the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory in Harvard University. 
Svo. Cloth. 349 pages, with portrait, $2.00 
A collection of the essays, lectures, and reviews by the late Professor Loeb, covering the If 
work of one of the pioneers, in this country, In the fleld of physical chemistry. 


> > . 
Complex Hyperbolic and Circular Functions 
By ARTHUR EDWIN KENNELLY, Professor of Electrical Engineering in Harvard University 
Vol. I. Tables. Svo. Cloth. 211 pages. $3.00. Vol. 11, Charts, 20x20 in. Cloth. 2 pages. $4 00 
Extended tables of complex hyperbolic functions, although never before published, are never- 
theless greatly needed, because of their immediate application to alternating current conducting lines 
in electrical engineering They are also valuable as a contribution to fundamental mathematics 


The Care and Feeding of Children 


By JOHN LOVETT MORSE, Professor of Pediatrics tn the Harvard Medical School Ia vord 
Health Talks, Vol. I l6mo. Cloth 53 pages. 50 cents 
Sound and consistent advice, by a recognized expert on diet in health and in sickness, clot! ing 
exercise, education, and other problems that come before parents, 


. . * 
Harvard University Directory, 1913 
Svo. Cloth. 1,652 pages. $2.50 
This Directory seeks to give the names, addresses, and occupations of all men now alive wh 
have been students in any department of the University long enough to have their names included 
in the first annual Catalogue after their registration. The present edition inclotes 35,194 names 
and addresses are given for all but 1,197. It is divided into two parte; the firet arranged 
alphabetically; the second geographically. 
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Selections ee Mr. 
HENRI BERGSON 


Dreams 
An Explanation of the Mechanism of Dreaming 
Authorized edition, with introduction by the translator, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Ph.D. 

From Joseph, in the Old Testament, to Freud, in Vienna, 
thinkers of all ages have interpreted dreams. It is not strange 
that Bergson, the most popular philosopher of the day, should 
give deep thought to the subject. In this brilliant essay on 
the causes and significance of dreams, he expresses the 
belief that the principal task of psychology in the twentieth 
century will be to explore the secret depths of the 
unconscious and predicts that wonderful discoveries— 
as important as those in the physical and natural sci- 
ences—will be made. Boards; 60c. net; postage extra. 


HEINRICH HEINE 
‘yy 
Atta Troll 
Translated by Herman Scheffauer; introduction by Dr. 
Oscar Levy; illustrations by Willy Pogdny 
Of this universally applicable satire Brunetiére wrote, 
“Lyric poetry in its most personal and subjective form and 
satire in its most mordant and ironical phase have never 
been more closely united nor more indissolubly and inde- 
structibly welded into an harmonious whole than in this 


work Atta Troll. Like Gulliver's Travels, it is unique of its 
class.” Board sides, parchment back, $1.25, net; postage extra. 
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Huebsch’s spring list 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 


Dramatic Works 
Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn 
Three of the seven plays contained in the volumes 
now presented have not hitherto been translated. The four 
that are already known alone would make these volumes 
equal in importance to any in the series. Special attention 
is directed to Henry of Aué, a poetic drama worthy of the 
author of The Sunken Beil. 
Volume III: Domestic Dramas 
Tue RECONCILIATION cue CRAMPTON 
Lonety Lives : MicHaAEL KRAMER 


Volume IV: Symbolic and Legendary Dramas 


HANNELE Tue SuNKEN BELL Henry or Ave 
Cloth, each volume $1.50, net; postage extra. 


C. V. DRYSDALE 
The Small Family System 


Is It Ingjurious or Immoral? 

On the basis of official statistics the author, a British 
scientist, writing for the non-professional, discusses the de- 
liberate limitation of families and its physical and moral 
significance. Of this subject Bernard Shaw says, “It is the 
most revolutionary discovery of the nineteenth century.” Asa 
reply to the warning cry of “race suicide” this book demands 
serious consideration. Cloth, $1.00, net; postage extra. 
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A much reduced f. 


The Mosher Books 


' SPRING ANNO UNCEMENTS 


Billy: The True Story of a Canary 
Bird By Maud Thornhill Porter. 
950 copies, Foap S8wo. $1.00 net 

The late Dr. Weir Mitchell in a letter to 

the owner of the copyright said among 

other things: “Certainly no more beauti- 
ful piece of English has been 

late years.’ And again: ‘‘May 

this lady did not leave other literary 

products? The one you print is so un- 

usual in — and quality — imagination 
that after read it I felt convinced there 
must be other —— of like character.’’ 


Billy and Hans: My Squirrel Friends. 
A True History by W. J. Stillman. 
950 copies, Feap 8vo. 75 cents net 

Reprinted from the revised London edition 

of 1907 by kind permission of Mrs. W. J. 





imile of the splendid 





little volume which we will send you free. 


Elson’s Pocket Music Dictionary speaks for 
itself, containing all the important musical terms, 
together with the elements of notation and a bio- 
graphical list of over 500 noted names in music. 
This booklet will be a wonderful convenience for 


you. 


When we send you the Dictionary we will include also 
some interesting facts about our new plan of easy pay~ 


ments on the 


MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Stillman. 


Books and the Quiet Life: Being 
Some from The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft By 
George Gissing. 

950 copies, Foeap 8vo. 75 cente net 
Since the days of Lamb and Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt, no more sympathetic and fine- 
ly ex thoughts of a covert boos 
lover have been set to 


pa then 
now reprinted in this ex 
ume. 


te little _— 
All books sent postpaid on receipt of price net 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 

















This Library, as you know, is the most complete 
collection ever published of the masterpieces of 
music, Sixty-seven volumes, edited by authorities, 
and covering both piano and vocal music, 
or mail to us today, the attached coupon. 
You will receive the Dictionary, free of charge, pro- 
vided you have not already taken advantage of this 
offer. Notre: If space is too amall for your name, use 
your usual! paper, but bring or send coupon, 


Oliver Ditson Company 


150 Tremont Street ret 


Brin 











AUTOGRAPHS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Catalogue of 4485 Titles Free 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
BOSTON 











IMPERIAL GERMANY 


THE STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


By Prince BERNHARD veo 
a-Chenesiior 66 he’ Cosmas Empire. Large 
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Notable Issues on 
The Century Co.’s Spring List 





Coming April 17. 


THE RISE OF THE 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By ROLAND G. USHER, Ph.D., 
author of “Pan-Germanism,” etc. 


& philosophical interpretation of American 
history and life of unique interest and value 
both to the general reader and the student. 


Price $2.00 net, postage 12 cents. 


Ready. 

LITTLE ESSAYS IN 
LITERATURE AND LIFE 
By RICHARD BURTON, Professor 

of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


The critic of the New York Times Book 
Review declares: ‘‘Here is a book that sim- 
ply cries for that abused word, charm.’’ 


Price $1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


Coming April 17. 
FRENCH CIVILIZATION 
THE 


By PROFESSOR A. L. GUBRARD, 
author of “French Prophets of 
Yesterday.” 


A finely comprehensive and philosophical 
survey of nineteenth-century France. 


Price $3.00 net, postage 12 cents. 


Ready. 
BEAUMONT, 
THE DRAMATIST 
By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, 
Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University 
of California. 


A delightful literary portrait, which de- 
fines with authority Beaumont’s position as 
a dramatist. 

Fifteen illustrations from valuable histor- 
{cal portraits and scenes. 


Price $2.00 net, postage extra. 








Coming April 17. 


CHALLENGE 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 


Some of the best work of a writer who is 
among the best known of those writing verse 


to-day. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 6 cents. 





THE CENTURY Co. 
Union Square 


New York 

































Just Issued 


(A Novel) 

The Becky Sharp of Russia 
The most fascinating woman 
of recent fiction. A story of 
the Balkans ‘and Russia. 


By FRANZ DE JESSEN 
Price, net $1.40 


LETTERS from LA-BAS 
By RACHEL HOWARD 
A novel of distinct charm and 
merit 
Price, net $1.35 
At All Booksellers. 


JOHN W. LUCE & CO., BOSTON 




































Important Books from Winstons’ Spring List 





FICTION 
The Sorcerer’s Stone 


By Beatrice Grimshaw, author of “‘Vaiti of the 
Island,’ ete. 


This is a mystery story of adventure, rich In 
color and interest, by the master story-teller of 
the South Seas—a story that takes the reader 
into the tropic wildness of New Guinea in the 
feverish quest of ‘‘the sorcerer’s stone,’’ a won- 
derful diamond. There is a suggestion both of 
Kipling and of Stevenson in the vivid, breezy 
story as it is told by Flint, and the net result 
will be to greatly widen Miss Grimshaw’'s 
already large circle of readers. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.20 net. 


The,Uttermost Farthing 


By R. Austin Freeman, author of “‘The Mystery 
of 31, New Inn,’’ etc. 

A rare treat for lovers of mystery and adven- 
ture stories When Humphrey Challoner—a 
specialist in criminal anthropology-—dedicated 
his life to the apprehension and punishment of 
his wife’s murderer, he ‘‘started something’’ 
that is absolutely new in mystery fiction. Mr. 
Freeman has created a curious and indescrib- 
able atmosphere not only so weird and real, but 
so irresistible to the reader, that one is strongly 
reminded of Edgar Allan Poe 


12mo. Cloth, Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


The Merchant of Venice 


A Romance founded on Shakespeare's play and 
giving it complete in the form of fiction. 
There is undeniably a large class of readers 
who have avoided Shakespeare because of the 
dramatic and poetic form of his work, and who 
are equally unsatisfied by Lamb's ‘‘Tales from 
Shakespeare’’ because of the inevitable fault to 
which Lamb confesses in his preface, namely, 
the restraint laid upon him by the necessity of 
brevity. To these readers the ‘‘Novela from | 
Shakespeare’ Series, of which this is the first 
volume, will immediately appea). 
12mo, Cloth. Illuatrated with eight fine color 
plates. $1.20 net. 


DECORATED EDITIONS 
Love: Letters of an Erratic 


Husband | 


By Arthur K. Stern. 

Deliciously funny, unconventionally clever, 
these letters tell the story of a young million- 
alre’s escape luxury and love in the | 
“Windy City’’ to solitary, work-a-day existence 
in New York. His search for a job, his efforts 
as chauffeur, bis adventures as match-maker, | 
are related to his wife with all the freshness | 
and spontaneous humor of the born story-teller. | 
256 pages, decorated in two colors, with cover 
inlay and frontispiece in four colors. At- 

tractively bound. $1.00 net. | 


Lorna Doone 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


A handsome edition de luxe of this famous 
classic, illustrated by Gordon Browne with thir- 
teen plates in full color and sixty-one pen and 
ink drawings. The bindings are very rich, | 
royal blue cloth stamped in gold and Inlaid. 
Crown octavo. Cloth. 634 pages. 74 tllustrations. 
$2.00 net. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Table Decorations and 
Delicacies 


By “‘Heater Price’’ | 
| 


A practical handbook for the hostess anxious | 
to have ber dinners and luncheons dainty and 
tasteful without the extravagance of a caterer. | 
Contains ninety-six full-page plates from photo- | 


cles for all seasons and occasions. The accom- 
panying text gives methods, materials, and all 
necessary information, and contains a host of 
useful hints. 


8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


>... 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Hunting in the Arctic 
and Alaska 


By B. Mareheli Scull, author of “A Bit of Wild 
Africe,”’ ete 

Of particular interest because Mr. Marshall 

Scull's party was the first one successfully t 

accomplish a hunoting trip into this part of the 


| Aretic. Mr. Marshall Scull tells the story of 


an adventurous big game bunt, of which the 

trophies included specimens of practically a! 

the game to be wet with in Alaska, the western 

Arctic Ocean, and the shores of Siberia. 

Crown octave. 320 pages, With 106 valuable 
tliustrations and 10 new maps, $2.50 net 


From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By H. H. Adolf Friedrich, Duke of Mechlenburg 
An account of the German Central African 


| Expedition of 1910-1911. The adventures and 


discoveries of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s party 
make absorbingly interesting reading through 
two super octavo volumes of a total of 526 
pages, illustrated with 514 fine reproductions to 
color and black and white from photographs 
and drawings, together with a map of the re 
giona explored. 
2 vols. Cloth. 526 pages 
$0.00 net 


The Story of Mexico 


By Charles Morvia, author of ‘New Century Hise 


514 diluetrations 


tory of the United States,’’ ete 
This interesting and timely work is a popular 
comprehensive history of this romant! and 
beautiful land, with a graphic description of 
Mexico's civilization and its magnificent = re 
sources in flelds, forests, and mines The au 


thor deals frankly with the present unrest of 

Mexico and its causes 

Octavo, Cloth. 400 pages 
$1.20 net. 


Italy in North Africa 


By W. K. MeClure, London ‘‘Times’’ Correspon 
dent 

A full, fair account of Italy's war for a 
desert. The diplomatic history leading up to the 
occupation of Tripoli and declaration of war on 
Turkey, the fighting around Tripoll, and the 
campaign in Oyrenaica, together with a genera! 
review of the campaign, precede interesting 


100 illustrations 


| descriptive chapters on the Italian army, the 


Arabs and the Turks, and a glance into the 
future of the new colonies, 


67 half-tone illuatrations, five -— and a full 
index. Crown octavo, Cloth. $2.50 net 


EDUCATIONAL 
Character Development 


By Charles Kean Taylor, B.8., M.A. 
A manual for the use of parents, teachers, 


| and all interested in education, by the director 


of the experiment in moral education tn the 
Philadelphia public schools, containing detailed 
plans for the carrying ont of a complete system 


| of moral education Mr. Taylor brings in the 


entire moral field, considering the morality 
that should govern men as citizens, as workers, 
and as private individuals 


12mo. Cloth. 242 pages 


Physical Examination and 
Training of Children 


By Charles Kean Taylor, B.8S., M.A. 
A handbook for medical inspectors, physical 
directors, teachers, and parents, giving in min 
ute detail the physical training work outlined 


$1.00 net 


graphs of decorated tables and unusual delica- | in Character Development. It is very much more 


than a book of exercises, and makes the whole 
subject of physical examination and training se 
simple that even the teacher without any pre 
vious experience can follow 1I'. 


12mo. Cloth. Jilustrated. $1.00 net 


At all booksellers, or from the publishers 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





Confederate Portraits 


By Gamailiel Bradford This new volume does for a group of the more important Confederate leaders what Mr. 
Bradford's “Lee the American” did for their great commander. The men studied are Johnston, Stuart, Longstreet, 
Beauregard, Benjamin, Stephens, Toombs, Semmes. Each is dealt with from the fullest study of documents and 
other records, but with a biographic imagination and human insight that make the resulting portraits thoroughly 
The volume ends with a fine chapter on Gettysburg, which draws into a single dramatic climax the 
INustrated. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


The Social 


Emergency 


By William T. Foster 
Assisted by Specialists 


convincing. 
lives of the men whose careers furnish the substance of the book. 








Volunteer Help For 


Schools 
By Ella Lyman Cabot 


This monograph illustrates and 
classifies some typical examples of 


WHAT MEN 


LIVE BY 
By Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


“Such writing, because it sets be- 


valuable volunteer service to our 
public schools. It will suggest to 
the amateur how to give help and to 
school authorities how to make the 
best use of this practical interest in 


fore the reader in a fresh and enter- 
taining way beliefs and truths hith- 
erto but vaguely held, must be rich- 
ly inspirational in its effect.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. $1.50 net. Postage 


A frank, sympathetic, and whole- 
some treatment of the serious prob- 
lem of training the youth of our land 
to think intelligently and act rightly 
in the complex social relations that 


extra, 
confronts them. $1.35 net. 








the schools. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


The Americans in the Philippines 


By James A. LeRoy Hon. William H. Taft says: “Nowhere can a clearer and more judicial statement be 
found than in these chapters which Mr. LeRoy, who had really given up his life for the Philippines, was able to 
complete. There will be differences of opinion with Mr. LeRoy’s conclusions, but what makes his work so valuable 
is that he states the evidence on both sides of controversial issues, and while he draws his own inferences, he ad- 
duces the sources of his information and states the evidence on both sides in such a way as to enable the reader to 
exercise his judgment, and affirm, or differ from, the conclusion of the author. I sincerely hope that the work 
may have the circulation that it deserves as a real contribution to the history of a people whose fate is now 80 
much bound up with that of the people of the United States.” 2 vols. $10.00 net. Carriage extra. 


The U. S. Internal Tax History from 1861-1871 


By Harry Edwin Smith «4 study of the internal-revenue history of the United States during the Civil War 
including, under internal revenues, not only excise taxes, but also direct, income, and inheritance taxes. 


Postage eztra. 





period, 
$1.00 net. 





A Child of 
the Orient 


By Demetra Vaka 


fascinating autobiographical 
story of the early life of a Greek 
girl in Constantinople. It has the 
exotic, Arabian Nights flavor of the 
same author’s “Haremlik,” with an 
even keener, more consecutive narra- 
tive interest. $1.25 net. Postage 
extra. 


EMERSON’S 
JOURNALS 


NOW COMPLETE 
A Noteworthy Record of Fifty Years A 
in the Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Edited by 
Edward W. Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes 


In 10 volumes. Illustrated. Each, 
$1.75 net. Postage extra. 


Memoirs of 
Youth 


By Giovanni Visconti Venosta 


Translated by Rev. William Prall. 
With an Introduction by William 
Roscoe Thayer. 

These memoirs, now translated, represent 
the aristocratic attitude among the triotic 
Itallans, and >. e reonal and vivid ac- 
count of the @ Austrian and clerical 
rule; of the cutbreake of 1848-50, their fatl- 
ure end eruel repreesions, Jilustrated. $4.00 
net Postage eatra. 











Elizabeth and Mary Stuart 


By Frank A. Mumby Mr. Mumby, author of those very interesting and successful books, “The Girlhood of 
Queen Elizabeth” and “The Youth of Henry VIII,” tells, in the actual correspondence of the chief characters, the 


story of that bitter and yet romantic feud between Queen Elizabeth and her rival Mary Queen of Scots. $3.00 


binate South Africa 


By A. Wyatt Tilby nis final volume in the English People Overseas series covers the history of the English 
immigration to the Cape, The Founding of Natal, The Great Trek, The Founding of Rhodesia, The South African 
War, and it concludes with an account of the Union of South Africa (1906-10). Large crown &vo. %1.50 net 


Postage Extra. 


net. 
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Summary of the News 








The outstanding feature of the strug- 
gle in Mexico last week was the capture 
of Torreon by the rebels. Gen. Villa and 
his army entered the city on the night 
of April 2, after a battle which had last- 
ed almost without interruption for six 
days. Gen. Velasco and the remains of 
the Federal army retreated to the South, 
pursued by Villa. The exact extent and 
effect of the rebel victory even now is 
difficult to gauge. If it was as complete 
as Villa and Carranza protest, it gives the 
Constitutionalists control over the whole 
of the states of Northern Mexico. On 
the other hand, Huerta has continued to 
issue denials of the rebel victory, and on 
Tuesday it was reported that Gen. Velas- 
co had an army of 5,000 men with him 
when he evacuated Torreon, and was cal- 
culating on effecting a junction with 4,000 
Federal troops who were dispatched as 
reinforcements from San Pedro de Las 
Colonias on Saturday. The two armies, 
it was said, would then combine in at- 
tempting the recapture of Torreon. Gen. 
Carranza’s official explanation of the 
murder of Benton was made public on 
Monday. According to this explanation, 
Benton was not killed by Villa, but by a 
rebel major in whose charge he had been 
remanded as a prisoner, and the tale of 
the court-martial was a pure fabrication. 
The Mexican Congress, which had been 
adjourned since December 9, last year, 
reconvened on April 1. Gen. Huerta read 
a long and optimistic message, in which 
he alluded to “the strange attitude of a 
certain Power towards Mexico.” 





The Sims bill to repeal the exemption 
clause in the Panama Canal Tolls bill 
went to the Senate on April 1. It is 
impossible to prophesy when the bill will 
come to a vote, and a closely contest- 
ed fight is expected. President Wilson, 
however, declares his confidence that the 
repeal will be passed. 


Secretary Daniels issued an order on 
Monday, to become effective on July 1, 
prohibiting the use or introduction of al- 
coholic liquor upon any vessel of the 
navy or within the confines of any navy 
yard or shore station. Commanding of- 
ficers are made personally responsible 
for the enforcement of the order, and 
its practical effect will be to impose to- 
tal abstinence on officers of the navy. 


The appointment of Major-Gen. Woth- 
erspoon to be Chief of Staff of the Army, 
succeeding Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, 
whose term expires on April 21, was an- 
nounced on April 1. 











Congressman Oscar W. Underwood was 
nominated on Tuesday for the long-term 
United States Senatorship in the Ala- 
bama State primaries. As the nomination 
at the primaries is tantamount to elec- 
tion, Mr. Underwood will commence his 


The Nation. 


4, 1915. Indications are that Mr. Under- 
wood’s place as leader of the Democratic 
party in the House will be taken by Rep- 
resentative Kitchin, of North Carolina. 


Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
announced on Monday that he should not 
seek reélection to the United States Sen- 
ate after the expiration of his term next 
March. Among the reasons that he gave 
for his decision was the possible embar- 
rassment of his candidature to the Re- 
publican party in Ohio, on account of his 
support of the repeal of the free tolls pro- 
vision in the Panama Canal Tolls act. 





The selection of the twelve Federal 
reserve cities, in accordance with the 
terms of the Banking and Currency law, 
enacted last December, was announced on 
April 2. A list of the cities named and 
comment on the selection will be found 
in our editorial pages. 





News came on April 1 of a disaster to 
the crew of the sealing ship Newfound- 
land. On March 31, 160 of her crew 
had been sent on the ice floes, in search 
of seals, and were prevented by a bliz- 
zard which lasted for forty-eight hours 
from reaching their ship again. Other 
ships in the neighborhood sent rescue 
parties on the floes as soon as the 
blizzard ceased, and took off the dead and 
the survivors. On Saturday the Bella- 
venture reached St. John’s, N. F., bring- 
ing seventy-seven bodies and 112 sur- 
vivors. Another sealing-ship, the South- 
ern Cross, with a crew of 173, has also 
been missing since the blizzard, and hope 
that she may have survived has almost 
been abandoned. It is understood that 
the Newfoundland herself is safe. 





Mr. Asquith’s vigorous action in as- 
suming charge of the War Office and of- 
fering himself for reélection from his 
constituency of East Fife seems to have 
had a marked effect in restoring the 
prestige of the Government and the unity 
of the coalition. The suggestion of a 
federal system for the entire United 
Kingdom, outlined last week by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, has been on the whole re- 
ceived favorably, although it can, of 
course, offer no solution of the imme- 
diate problem of Irish Home Rule. On 
April 1 Mr. McKenna made a statement 
in the House of Commons showing that 
Gen. Paget was instructed only to find 
out from commanding officers in Ireland 
whether they were prepared to perform 
their duties, and that there was no inten- 
tion that subordinate officers should be 
consulted. On the same day the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Sir Charles Douglas as 
Chief of Staff, in succession to Field- 
Marshal Sir John French, was an- 
nounced. On Monday the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule bill was passed 
for the third time in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of eighty. In the 
course of the debate Mr. Bonar Law 
reiterated the Unionist request for a gen- 
eral election, guaranteeing that, if the 
Homie “Qule bill was approved by the 
country, the House of Lords would pass 


The Parliamentary commission appoint- 
ed after the murder of M. Calmette to 
investigate the circumstances attending 


the postponement of the trial of Henri 
Rochette issued its report on April 1 
The commission holds that pressure 
brought to bear by M. Monis, who was 
Premier at the time, at the request of 
M. Caillaux, was responsible for the post- 
ponement of the trial, and, while acquit- 
ting both M. Monis and M. Cailiaux of 
any charge of corruption, adds the com 
ment that “their actions constitute a de- 


plorable abuse of influence.” The report 
was adopted in the Chamber on April 
3, with a declaration of regret that 


finances as well as politics should be in- 
termingled with the administration § of 
justice. 





The legislative programme announced 
last week by Signor Salandra, the new 
Italian Premier, was approved on Sat- 
urday in the Chamber of Deputies, not- 
withstanding the combined opposition of 
Socialists and Radicals, by a vote of 302 
to 122. The Chamber then adjourned 
until May 6. Signor Salandra’s pro- 
gramme includes the introduction of 
financial measures to meet the expenses 
of the recent war in Tripoli, and calis 
for a further amount of $40,000,000 neces- 
sitated by raising the peace footing of 
the Italian army to 275,000 men, in ad- 
dition to colonial troops. Italy's foreign 
policy, the Premier announced, would re- 
main unchanged. 





Early in his reign, King William of 
Albania is faced with trouble in his king- 
dom. Greek irregulars last week attack- 
ed the town of Koritza, in Epirus, and 
there has been severe fighting. The of- 
ficial explanation given out from Athens 
is that the trouble is due to the “insur- 
gent” Greeks of Epirus, who are revolt- 
ing against the decision of the Powers to 
include Koritza in the Albanian kingdom. 
A levy has been ordered in Albania for 
the suppression of the revolt. 





Viscount Kiyoura, who accepted the 
Japanese Premiership last week, has 
found the task of forming a Cabinet im- 
possible. On account of the naval scan- 
dals which brought about the fall of the 
Yamamoto Ministry, disinclination was 
exhibited to accept the portfolio of Min- 
ister of Marine, and the question was 
complicated by the demand that the new 
Minister should be a sailor. Vice-Admiral 
Kato was offered the portfolio, but de- 
clined it. The Premier was also in dif- 
ficulties on account of the failure of the 
last Ministry to pass the nava) budget, 
ind the consequent demand that he au- 
thorize the advance of credits for the 
construction of warships, relying on 
Parliament to endorse them later. The 
failure of Viscount Kiyoura has produced 
an.acute crisis. 


The deaths of the week include: Pau! 
Heyse, Robert Hirschfeld, Commo- 
dore George L. Dyer, April 2; Susanna 
Ibsen, April 3; Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
April 4; Thomas Ryan, April 6; Cy War 








term as United States Senator on March 





it without amendment. 


man, April 7. 
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if President Wilson, in this matter 
of Panama tolls, has scuttled the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and sold out to a foreign 
Power, he is not the only contemporary 
American statesman of high rank who 
has laid himself open to the charge of 
high treason. Here, for instance, is a 
book by no less a personage than the 
President of the Argentine Republic, in 
which the Monroe Doctrine is described 
as absurd and capricious and sneered at 
as the “guttapercha Doctrine.” The Ar- 
gentine President is welcome, of course, 
to his opinion, but can we overlook the 
fact that about the time the book was 
probably written Col. Roosevelt was in 
Buenos Ayres openly lending aid and 
comfort to the idea that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not all that it is cracked up 
to be? When the degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Col. Roosevelt at 
Buenos Ayres last November, an ex-For- 
eign Minister of Argentina delivered an 
address, in the course of which he as- 
serted that Argentina did not accept the 
protection of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
Col. Roosevelt in his reply admitted that 
Argentina did not need it. Doesn’t 
that come pretty close to high treason, 
as Mr. Champ Clark sees it? And will 
Mr. Hearst, when he moves the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Wilson, include the Colonel 
as an accessory of some kind or other? 


Friends of the President who are in- 
censed by the cheap criticism to which 
he has been subjected in Congress are 
making a mistake in talking hastily 
about rules and procedures for safe 
guarding Mr. Wilson against insult. 
There are presiding officers in both 
Houses of Congress to keep debate with- 
in the bounds of decency. No set rule 
will prevent a Congressman who is 
driven by the irresistible impulse of his 
own nature to make an ass of himself, 
from satisfying that longing. Such ex- 
hibitions defeat themselves. Between 
the manly opposition of an Underwood 
and the wild-eyed accusations of a 
Knowland, the average citizen is quite 
able to draw the distinction. Irritating 
it may be for the President's friends, 
and possibly for Mr. Wilson himself, to 
have his personal motives aspersed by 
lurid orators, but they do little harm. 
Usually, such rough-and-tumble exhibi- 
tions deserve no notice. When a reply 
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is called for, we feel sure that Mr. Wil- 


son is fully able to supply it. We are 
not sure but that something worth while 
would have gone from our political life 
if the time-honored war-dance on the 
floor of Congress were to be suppressed. 





A drop of eleven million dollars in 
the expenditure for war pensions is no 
small saving, and it might be supposed 
that it would be highly appreciated; and 
yet we fail to see any marked expres- 
sion of satisfaction with it on the part 
of those who are in the habit of com- 
plaining of the swollen pension figures. 
But the reason is that, as the New York 
World puts it, “so far as Congress can 
prevent it, the country need expect lit- 
tle relief.” The Spanish War list is 
getting ready to fill the gap made by 
the dying off of the Civil War veterans, 
so far as possible; the process of pro- 
gressive loosening of the purse-strings 
in that direction has already begun. But 
the story of our war pensions is inter- 
esting nowadays as a “pointer” in a 
wider field. Some thirty-five years ago, 
when the Civil War pensions footed up 
about $30,000,000, Gen. Garfield stated 
that they might from that time forth 
be expected to go down; Jas a matter of 
fact, they have kept steadily swelling, 
almost without interruption, and have 
for years been at about five times the 
figure which Gen. Garfield thought was 
the apex from which there was bound to 
be a steady descent. Now, the question 
that naturally suggests itself is this: if 
the war veterans and their friends have 
been able to impose this sort of policy 
upon Congress, what would be the prob- 
able course of events under a general 
system of old-age pensions, in the mag- 
nifying of which a large part of the 
whole population would have a keen pe- 
cuniary interest? 





Mr. Underwood's success in the Ala- 
bama Senatorial primary on Monday is 
to be hailed for more than personal or 
party reasons. It is a welcome sign of 
the times. It carries with it a certain 
reassurance in regard to the whole ex- 
periment of electing Senators directly 
by popular vote, to which this country 
is now committed. Of course, Senatorial 


primaries have for some time been the 
rule in most of the Southern States. 
There have been some notable contests, 
not all of which—as, for example, the 





one in which Vardaman triumphed in 
Mississippi—have given unmixed com- 
fort to those who like to believe that 
the people never make mistakes. But 
no previous struggle of the sort has so 
filled and fixed the gaze of the nation 
as this one between Underwood and 
Hobson. If Hobson had won, every 
wordy and empty demagogue in the land 
would have thanked God and taken cour- 
age; while those who have been appre- 
hensive lest the direct election of Sen- 
ators degrade the Senate would have 
seen their worst fears verified. 





And no one should think that Hob 
son’s defeat was foregone. He has been 
making a dead set at the Senatorship 
for full two years. From his duties 
in the House he has almost constantly 
absented himself in order to nurse the 
Alabama voters. In campaigning he 
has been indefatigable, and was really 
a formidable opponent for Mr. Under- 
wood to face. He had a large personal 
following, many qualities that take with 
the crowd, and a glittering programme. 
But Mr. Underwood never stooped to 
meet Hobson on his own ground. He 
went before the people simply for what 
he was—a Representative who had made 
a national reputation for himself as a 
steady and sagacious leader of his party 
in the House; not a showy man; not a 
clamorous speaker; but a man of tried 
character and solid qualities. And the 
people preferred him to his reckless and 
flighty opponent. It is a result hearten- 
ing all round. 





Those who would charge Congress 
with extravagance will have to look else 
where than to the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill just re- 
ported to the House. The sacred pen- 
sion office is made a target for the 
economists: 175 employees are dropped, 
including 10 principal and 45 special ex- 
aminers, and a reorganization of cer- 
tain departments of the office recom- 
mended with a view to eliminating use- 
less work. Other offices suffer a less 
drastic pruning, so that, even with a 
proposed addition of 77 employees to the 
new Washington post office and 22 to 
the Department of Labor, there is a net 
saving of 141 salaries. Republican at- 
tack upon a few positions created by the 
bill, such as four messengers for the 
Committee on Post Offices, is encouraged 
by the reappearance of the provision 
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substituting actual travelling expenses 
for the historic twenty cents a mile, 
which Congressmen now enjoy. There 
is no telling what may happen to the 
bill in its course through the House, but 
what stands out is evidence of a new 
kind of care in preparing an appropria- 
tion bill, so that it shall be comprehen- 
sive and self-explanatory. 





The number of Congressmen put into 
the same box of self-contradiction as 
Senator O'Gorman on the question of 
party platform integrity was greatly in- 
creased by the vote on Saturday on the 
“mileage grab.” The proposal of the 
Committee on Appropriations to econo- 
mize was defeated 2 to 1. What was 
more, the united parties added insult to 
injury, from the standpoint of those who 
hoped for retrenchment, by voting them- 
selves an extra provision of $132,000 a 
year for secretarial salaries. Is it pos- 
sible that a Congress whieh has grown 
so heated in discussion of the binding 
nature of a party pledge could forget the 
Republican pledge last June “to secure 
greater economy and increased efficien- 
cy in the conduct of Government busi- 
ness”; the Democratic demand for “a 
return to that simplicity and economy 
which befits a Democratic Government,” 
and the Progressive promise of a “read- 
justment of the business methods of 
the national Government . .. which 
will increase the economy and emiciency 
of the Government service”? Many 
would have had party planks override 
every consideration of conscience. Yet 
the high question of conscience here per- 
tained to the maintenance of the 20-cent 
mileage rate which dates from the out- 
worn days of the stage-coach, and con- 
stitutes a virtual inequality in the sala- 
ries of near and distant members. 





Comments on Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
of $1,000,000 for the war against ani- 
mal disease have properly emphasized 
its humanitarian aspect, but on the eco- 
nomic side it is no less significant as 
the first great private contribution to 
such a work. Congress has of necessity 
paid annual attention to the subject, 
and it is only a few weeks since $500,000 
was appropriated for the eradication of 
hog cholera, with lesser sums for other 
diseases. In view of the outcry over 
the decrease in food production, the fig- 
ures of the Agricultural Department on 


the loss from animal diseases should 
interest students of the cost of living. 
They include items of $75,000,000 from 
hog cholera, $85,000,000 from Texas 
fever, tuberculosis, and contagious abor- 
tion in cattle; nearly $10,000,000 from 
diseases of sheep, and $8,750,000 from 
poultry disease; and reach a total of 
$212,850,000. The total loss is obvious- 
ly not represented by these figures, inas- 
much as the various epidemics have 
plainly discouraged farmers and stock- 
men from prosecuting so precarious a 
business. The fund should not merely 
help the administration of known spe- 
cifics and preventives, but in the case of 
diseases not fully understood command 
a more expert and thoroughly scientific 
investigation than agricultural officials 
and the State universities can carry on. 


A magnificent prospect is opened up 
to the vision of New Yorkers by the an- 
nouncement of a plan for the erection 
in that city of a group of museums de 
voted to the various arts of peace. An 
Association for that purpose has been 
incorporated, and the list of the direc- 
tors and incorporators includes a num- 
ber of leading citizens. Their purpose 
appears to be twofold. One object is to 
furnish opportunities for direct ac- 
quaintance with the various develop- 
ments of the industrial, commercial, and 
other useful arts, to those specifically 
interested in one or another of them. 
The other is to stimulate popular inter- 
est and enlightenment in all these fields 
and also to supply a great and attrac- 
tive centre of public resort. From this 
last standpoint the idea that has been 
put forward, of grouping the buildings 
around one centre, “preferably around 
a stadium that will include a great en- 
closure for public meetings,” is of the 
utmost interest. Over and above all 
the special benefits that might flow from 
the use of the particular museums, a 
score of dignified public buildings, 
grouped around a space of this kind, 
would exercise an immeasurable elevat- 
ing influence on the civic spirit of the 
community. The scheme is an ambi- 
tious one, and we do not know what the 
probabilities are of the raising of the 
requisite funds; but it is one which, if 
properly carried out, would abundantly 
justify the cost, and which must make 
a peculingppeal to those men of wealth 
who have also civic imagination and 





high public spirit. 
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Another theatrical manager has come 
out against indecent plays, and the 
whole mess of sexual sensationalism on 


the stage, against which, he declares, a 
reaction is already in full swing. This 
is merely confirmatory of other similar 
signs of the wholesome change of view. 
The thing was certain to provoke re 
volt, if only through sheer satiety. It 
is all very well, as a curiosity, to take a 


theatre-full of people on a trip through 
the sewers, but to ask them to stay 
there indefinitely! It is an experiment 
which has been tried over and over 


again, in literature and in the drama, 
but has always failed. The public ap- 
pears to want many strange things for 
a time, but one thing which it will in- 
sist upon getting, in the end, is a breath 
of pure air. To look for an immediate 
reformation or elevation of the Amert- 
can stage would be foolish, but it is at 
least a satisfaction to know that we are 
in a fair way to get rid, as the Eliza- 
bethan stage did, of “foul and unwashed 
bawdry.” 

The women’s clubs of Arkansas are 
to be called upon to take a leading part 
in obtaining, by means of the initiative, 
an advanced child-labor law for that 
State. The bill is based upon the unl- 
form child-labof law which was drafted 
four years ago by the American Bar As- 
sociation, and its adoption will, accord- 
ing to H. H. Jones, special agent of the 
National Child Labor Committee, put 
Arkansas “in high rank with the States 
in the Union having the best child-la- 
bor laws.” If we may judge from the 
tone of an article on the subject in the 
Arkansas Gazette, the prospects of the 
legislation ought to be good. “The pres- 
ent child-law in Arkansas is nothing,” 
says the writer of this article. “Every 
bit of vitality in it is destroyed by ex- 
emptions. For all practical purposes 
it is as bad as the laws in Carolina, 
Georgia, or Alabama, which are a dis- 
grace to the nation.” Nor is this by any 
means an unwonted expression; we are 
continually encountering just such lan- 
guage on the subject in the newspapers 
of the States that are backward in the 
matter of child-labor laws and their en- 
forcement. The progress actually made 
in the past few years, and the signs of 
genuine awakening which forecast pro- 
gress in the near future, are alike en- 
couraging. Certainly no such condition 
exists as would justify a great extension 
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menace of indefinite extension in other 
directions, in order to cope with it. 


A marked increase in Canadian crime 
during several years past rouses the 
Vominion press to comments, both puz- 
zied and indignant. In 1912, out of 
every 100,000 Canadians, 208 were con- 
victed of and the 
total convictions for all offences, indict- 
able or petty, rose from 113,260 in 1911 
to 146,527, an increase of 29 per cent. 
Yet it 
strict, while to the Montreal Gazette “it 


indictable offences; 


is denied that laws are more 
does not seem that the greater activity 
of the police can be given as a reason.” 
It concludes that “the general result has 
to be ascribed to a falling away from 
rectitude by so considerable a part of 
the population that the standard is in 
The great 
increase for drunkenness, 
from 41,000 to 53,000, is to be noted 
both itself and as helping explain 
the total of 15,567 found guilty of really 
But the whole show- 


danger of being lowered.” 


in arrests 


in 


serious offences. 
ing is not so damaging but that it is ex- 
plicable by immigration and the ill-de 
The 
alien-born figure to an undue extent, as 


veloped character of the country. 


do the newly settled regions, east and 
“Many of the newcomers,” the 


“come to do rough 


west. 

Gazette remarks, 
work in rough places, and under rough 
treatment develop rough ways. This is 
to be remembered, both for the sake of 
the foreigner and of the native-born.” 
But to trace crime to rough conditions 
is only to push the problem one step 


back, 


At the Ottawa Social Service Con- 
gress the other day appeared the foun- 
der of a system of rural credit societies 
which now numbers 120 organizations 
in Quebec and 19 in Ontario. They are, 
of course, codperative, and, like the Ralf- 
Schulze-Delitzsch credit 
provide short-time 
loans on personal credit. Each branch 
“Is an association of individuals who 
put their savings in a common fund, and 
who can borrow from that fund, with 
the approval of the officers, upon relia- 
ble securities, material and moral. The 
vote is by member, not by share; the 
area of operation must be small, a town- 
ship or parish, so that the members are 


felsen and 


unions of Europe, 
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mutually known; and the capital must 
be withdrawable, for the individual can- 
not afford to immobilize his small sav- 
ings.” The parent society, typical of all, 
has assets of $270,000, of which $240,000 
are on loan, and completely cares for 
the financial needs of its own commu- 
nity. Though it has made 6,650 loans 
in its fourteen years’ history, it has not 
lost a cent. Despite beginnings in Wis- 
consin and the Northwest, America can 
show nothing like this; although, as 
the Yale Review has just remarked, the 
student cannot cease to wonder at our 
tardiness. 


Though the Unionists in the House of 
Commons cheered on Monday when the 
majority on the second reading of the 
Home Rule bill fell to 80, it is evident 
that they were as men thankful for 
small mercies. The drop in the vote is 
explicable, and the coalition Govern- 
ment stands virtually its full 
strength. And it is plain, too, that the 
events of the past few days, with the 
steady march of the Home Rule bill 
towards the statute book, have taken a 
good deal of hope and fight out of the 
Conservatives. Their speeches on Mon- 
day—even that of Sir Edward Carson 
—were much less bellicose. Bonar Law 
went so far as to say that he should be 
glad to reopen negotiations with Mr. 
Asquith for a‘' settlement of the Irish 
question by consent. All this is in a 
very different tone from the one held 
by the Unionists two weeks ago. Then 
they were triumphantly talking of hav- 
ing wrecked the Home Rule bill and the 
Government at one stroke. The Tory 
Morning Post was so indiscreet as to 
say: “The Army has killed the Home 
Rule biil.” It was Mr. Asquith’s prompt 
meeting of that issue, together with the 
signs of immense popular revolt against 
the assumption of the Unionists that 
the Army was their private property, 
which brought about the revulsion of 
feeling and the present dispirited con- 
dition of the Conservative party. 


in 


The French general elections which 
take place next month can hardly fail 
to be affected by the disclosures atten- 
dant upon the murder of the editor of 
Figaro. Thus we have the report of the 
parliamentary commission which has 
been investigating the question of Min- 





isterial responsibility for the delay of 





justice in the Rochette case. The re 
port asserts that M. Monis, head of the 
Cabinet at the time the case against 
Rochette was prosecuted, was mainly 
responsible for the suspension of pro- 
ceedings against the notorious swindler. 
M. Monis is supposed to have acted un- 
der pressure from M. Caillaux, making 
two former Prime Ministers under sus- 
picion, and a third ex-Prime Minister, 
Briand, is now censured for his reluc 
tance to further justice in an earlier 
investigation of the Rochette affair. The 
most that the investigating commis- 
sion can say in defence of these states- 
men is that their intervention did not 
bring about an absolute quashing of the 
case against Rochette; but inasmuch as 
the latter is now a fugitive, this is small 
consolation. “A deplorable abuse of in- 
fluence”—in these terms the report char- 
acterizes the action of the Ministers in- 
volved. What the motives were, the 
country is left to decide for itself. In 
next month’s elections these motives are 
pretty sure to be brought to the fore by 
anti-Governmental candidates. 





Within South Africa there is intense 
resentment at the high-handed measures 
of the Government during the recent 
strike, culminating in the deportation of 
the labor leaders. Anti-Government sen- 
timent in the Transvaal spoke out dur- 
ing the recent elections of members of 
the Provincial Council, when the Labor 
party swept the Rand by extraordinary 
majorities. Out of twenty-five seats in 
the Johannesburg and Pretoria districts 
the Laborites carried twenty-three, thus 
obtaining an absolute majority in the 
Provincial Council with control of the 
provincial executive. Under the Com- 
monwealth Constitution the local legis- 
latures in the former colonies have been 
abolished, but the Provincial Councils 
set up in their place exercise consider- 
able powers in the field of local finance, 
education, agriculture, municipal gov- 
ernment, and public works, Thus the 
Labor party in the Transvaal is now in 
a position to retaliate upon the Fed- 
eral Ministry and the rural population, 
whose intervention in behalf of the 
Government brought about the speedy 
collapse of the railway strike. Should 
the Transvaal Government come into 
sharp conflict with the Commonwealth 
authorities, the abolition of the Pro 
vincial Councils, already discussed, may 
become a live issue. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


When Congress, in enacting the new 
Banking and Currency law last Septem- 
ber, provided that “as soon as practi- 
cable, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Con- 
troller of the Currency, acting as the 
Reserve Bank Organization Committee, 
shall designate not less than eight nor 
more than twelve cities to be known as 
Federal reserve cities”—each to con- 
tain the regional central bank for its 
own allotted district—it was recognized 
that probabilities favored selection of 
the larger number. When the bill was 
first discussed, an even more numerous 
body of independent institutions of the 
sort was contemplated. The House bill, 
as proposed and passed, named twelve. 
The Democratic report of the Senate 
Banking Committee cut the number 
down to eight; the Republican report to 
four; but as the bill passed the Senate, 
it provided for a maximum of twelve 
and a minimum of eight, and in that 
form passed the Conference Committee. 

The plan for the more numerous dis- 
tricts seemed to be favored, mainly on 
the ground that predominance of any 
single district would thereby be avoided. 
The rather obvious fallacy in this argu- 
‘ment lay in the fact that the smaller the 
average area and banking resources of 
the districts as a whole, the greater 
would inevitably be the predominance of 
such districts as included in their ter- 
ritory the great business cities. This 
has apparently been felt by the organ- 
ization committee, and has led to some 
arbitrary division of territory on lines 
hardly warranted by actual financial 
and commercial affiliations. This will 
inevitably subject their arrangements to 
much criticism. 

The twelve reserve cities, announced 
last week by the organization commit- 
tee, are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas (Texas), and San Francisco. The 
committee say that their choice was 
based on the ability of banks in a given 
district to subscribe the necessary capi- 
tal for their regional central bank; on 
the “mercantile, industrial, and finan- 
cial connections existing in each dis- 
trict”; on the probable usefulness of a 
regional bank to serve such district; on 
the “fair and equitable division” of the 
banking capital available in the several 





districts; on their “general geographical 
situation,” and on the “population, area, 
and prevalent business activities of the 
district.” To such a programme there 
can be little theoretical objection. The 
danger was that the various purposes 
thus assigned might be found to be 
mutually incompatible, and this difficul- 
ty, it seems to us, the organization 
board has failed rather signally to avert. 

The selection of Richmond, for exam- 
ple, as a reserve bank centre, is diffi- 
cult to explain on any of the grounds 
of selection set forth by the organizers; 
in order to make sure of the requisite 
banking resources, it has been necessary 
to include in its district such parts of 
the adjacent territory as Maryland and 
South Carolina, which will scarcely be 
described as normally in the Virginian 
capital’s sphere of influence. The desig- 
nation of Cleveland as the financial cen- 
tre of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and 
eastern Kentucky is perplexing in view 
of the commercial affiliations of Cincin- 
nati. There were forcible arguments in 
behalf of regional banks at Boston and 
Philadelphia, and it was generally ex- 
pected that the district to be served by 
the New York Federal reserve bank 
would not include all of what is now 
this city’s actual field of commercial 
affiliations, since that would have given 
a quite overshadowing power of bank- 
ing resources to the district. But that 
cities so intimately bound up with New 
York banking connections as Jersey City 
and Newark should have been placed in 
another district certainly does not con- 
form to the committee’s rule for recog- 
nition of “mercantile, industrial, and 
financial connections existing in each 
district and the relations between the 
various portions of the district and the 
city selected for the location of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank.” There may be good 
reason why Dallas, Texas, was selected 
in place of Galveston or New Orleans 
as the banking centre of the Southwest- 
ern cotton belt, but it is difficult to dis- 
cover it at a glance. 

We shall await some more definite 
explanation by the committee of these 
particular policies; merely expressing, 
for the present, our regret that the se- 
lections should not have been such as to 
bring out the cordial approval of the 
business community as the best that 
could*haye been done, under the assump- 
tion that twelve districts were to be the 
basis of the system. Meantime, it should 





always be remembered that, even when 
an arrangement of this sort is not what 
practical experience would have sue 
gested, it does not follow that it will 
threaten the usefulness of the system 
itself. That the machinery for redis- 
count will not work as effectively under 
the proposed plan of districts as might 
have been expected if the natural busi 
ness affiliations of all the cities of the 
United States had been considered, can- 
not well be doubted. There will never 
theless remain the fact that the banks 
and the banking resources of each dis 
trict will still be combined for co 
operation and mutual protection. So 
long as this end is cordially and disin 
terestedly pursued by all banks of a dis- 
trict, the regional bank should be able 
to do its service, irrespective of loca 
tion. Nor, on the other hand, must it 
be forgotten that the new banking sys- 
tem, while it supplements the existing 
relations of banks in one city or section 
with the business of another, does not 
either abolish or supersede those rela- 
tions. 


COASTWISE-TRAFFIC INSINCERI- 
TIES. 

Opponents of the repeal of the tolls- 
exemption clause of the Panama act 
have several arrows in their quiver. 
Their main argument is simplicity it- 
self. The Canal is American and Amer- 
icans can do with it whatever they 
please. If you don't agree to that you 
are a traitor. Thus the eminent Bourke 
Cockran asserted in Boston the other 
night that President Wilson had “ap- 
proached the domain of treason.” If 
you timidly ask these shouting patriots 
about the agreement we made in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, they will tell 
you, first, that they have their own in- 
terpretation of that, and that, anyhow, 
it was a bad bargain and is therefore 
“voidable.” 


not apply to American coastwise veasels. 


Besides, the treaty does 


This is their main tower of strength, in 
which they make their stand when driv- 
en from other positions. And they have 
two chief contentions—they are present- 
ed so clamorously that it is hard to 
call them arguments. 

The first is that the exemption of 
coastwise traffic from tolls at Panama 
was designed to be a blow at the rall- 
ways, and that, consequently, anybody 
who seeks to repeal it must be in the 
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pay of the railways. Dire pictures are 


drawn of the transcontinental roads, 
with oppressive freight "charges, seeing 
the threat of a formidable competition 
from free ships via the Canal, and plot- 
ting to undo the work of Congress. So 
the cry is that every dollar you compel 
coastwise vessels to pay in tolls is, in 
effect, handed over to the railways. Ap- 
parently, none of these excited gentle 
men stop to ask who owns the coast- 
wise vessels. What will they say when 
informed that most of these ships are 
owned and operated by railways? The 
facts are of record. A report recently 
made by Congressman Alexander, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, said that 94 per cent. 
of all our coastwise shipping, on the At- 
lantic and in the Gulf, is owned by rail- 
by combinations in alliance 
railways. it is on the Pa- 
do not know, but everybody 


ways or 
with 
cific, 
knows that the Southern Pacific has a 
fleet there. And other striking evidence 
was brought forward in the debate last 
Under. the Panama act, railways 


How 


we 


week. 
owning ships are required to make a re- 
turn to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission showing what boats they have 
and whether these compete with their 
transportation on land. Congressman 
bims obtained the whole decket and had 
it printed in the Congressional Record. 
The exhibit was such as to warrant him 
in asserting that the chief “beneficiar- 
ies” of the coastwise traffic exemption 
would be “largely the railroads on both 
coasts.” The other side did not chal- 
lenge these figures. So much for the 
outery about President Wilson and all 
who favor repeal being secretly in the 
pay of the railways! 

In addition to this clap-trap, those 
opposed to repeal have one argument, as 
bearing on coastwise traffic, of really 
It consists of the state- 
Great Britain has yielded 
Senator O’Gorman has sev- 


serious tenor. 
ment that 
the point. 
eral times referred to the fact that the 
British Embassy at Washington admit- 
ted to the Department of State that the 
exemption of our coastwise traffic from 
tolls would not be a violation of the 
treaty. Let us ask what the facts are. 
It is true that in the British protest 
made in 1912 it was stated that there 
might not be objection to exempting 
coastwise traffic, provided—and this was 
the point—that it was bona-fide. Now, 
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the slightest examination of what it is 
proposed to do, and what would infalli- 
bly be done, under the tolls-exemption 
clause, shows that the coastwise traffic 
would be converted into what is, for all 
intents and purposes, foreign traffic. 
President Wilson’s antagonists concede 
that we have not the right, under the 
treaty, to exempt our ships engaged in 
foreign commerce. Yet they are ready 
to exempt nominally. coastwise vessels 
that would actually be engaged in for- 
eign commerce. 

How this would be is shown in the 
April North American Review by the 
chief expert on Canal transportation, 
Prof. Emory R. Johnson. He sets forth 
the case with great directness and con- 
creteness. Our coastwise ships would 
take from New York to San Francisco 
goods destined for the Oriental mar- 
ket. They would pay no tolls at Pan- 
ama. A ship bringing similar goods 
from Liverpool or Bremen or Havre, 
with a similar destination, would have 
to pay tolls. Is this not a plain case 
of that “discrimination” which the na- 
tion solemnly bound itself never to per- 
mit? The reverse sailing is just as sig- 
nificant. Vessels from Seattle, laden with 
goods brought from the Orient, could 
carry to New York free of tolls goods 
brought from the Orient, though ships 
carrying such goods direct from the 
Orient or Australia would have to pay 
for transit through the Canal. The 
discrimination is glaring, and serves to 
show what the British note meant when 
it spoke of “bona-fide” coastwise traffic. 
Professor Johnson proves that much of 
ours through the Canal would not be 
of this character. His general conclu- 
sion is: 

The coastwise tolls-exemption clause of 
the Panama Canal act grants an unjus- 
tiflable subsidy. The taxpayers of the 
country who have paid for the Panama 
Canal are entitled to receive reasonable 
tolls from the individuals and corpora- 
tions who use the canal and derive profit 
therefrom. When the general public 
clearly understands what is involved in 
exempting the owners and charterers of 
coastwise ships from toll payments, it 
seems certain that the Canal act of Au- 


gust 24, 1912, must be amended by strik- 
ing out the tolls-exemption clause. 


There is, happily, evidence that the 
general understanding of which Profes- 
sor Johnson speaks is being brought to 
bear upon the controversy. Washington 
dispatches report a marked rallying ot 
public opinion in support of the posi- 
tion which the President has taken. 





MR. ASQUITH. 

The rapidly shifting events of the 
past two weeks in England have thrust 
Mr. Asquith to the front of the stage. 
He has shown a somewhat unexpected 
ability to cope with an appalling politi- 
cal crisis, displaying both adroitness 
and high courage. It was with a good 
sense for the dramatic, too, as well as 
with great boldness, that he announced 
his decision to grasp the nettle firmly. 
There had been vacillation and weak- 
ness in the administration of the War 
Office. He would take it over himself. 
But as this step required him, under the 
statute of Anne, having accepted an of- 
fice of profit under the Crown, to seek 
reélection to Parliament, he would ab- 
sent himself until his constituents in 
Fife had passed upon his conduct. The 
Prime Minister would not take advan- 
tage, as Mr. Gladstone did in 1873, of 
the legal doubt whether he was com- 
pelled to resign. He would make a clean 
job of it. Not one taunt would he leave 
within the reach of his opponents. Cut- 
ting through the Cabinet difficulty with 
one masterly stroke, Mr. Asquith walked 
out of the House amid the frantic ap- 
plause of his own party and the visible 
consternation of the other. It was a 
crowded hour of glorious life for him. 
He seemed to have risen to a more 
heroic stature than ever before in his 
career. 

Whether this be drawing to a close or 
not, Mr. Asquith is to-day not only of- 
ficially, but by actual political power, 
the most influential man in England. It 
is a position to which he has risen slow- 
ly. His talents have never been of the 
showy kind. Nor is his an emotional 
nature. He has been thought a cold 
man, if not a trifle selfish; a formidable 
debater, a very instrument of precision 
in logic, but not a statesman of popular 
qualities. Sometimes, however, your 
slow and cool man breaks out in a kind 
of volcanic passion and glow. Mr. As- 
quith has done something of the kind 
more than once before. His opponents 
have found out that there was such a 
thing as goading the reserved and pa- 
tient man too far. But never until he 
rose to meet the present crisis had Mr. 
Asquith flamed before the country as a 
man in whom parliamentary skill was 
united with daring resolution. 

His earliest successes were won at 
the bar. After taking a first-class at 
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Oxford, he applied himself to the law, 
and rapidly rose to eminence. Before 
he was forty, he was associated with 
Sir Charles Russell in defence of Mr. 
Parnell. This recalls the opinion of 
him which Parnell expressed to Barry 
O’Brien in 1891. They were discussing 
various English statesmen as possible 
successors to Gladstone, with particular 
reference to Home Rule. The following 
dialogue took place: 


I said: “Well, there is Asquith. He 
is a coming man. Some people say he 
may be the Liberal leader of the future.” 

Parnell: “Yes, Mr. Asquith is a com- 
ing man, a very clever man; but [look- 
ing me straight in the face] do you think 
Mr. Asquith is very keen about Home 
Rule? Do you think that he will risk 
anything for Home Rule? Mr. Asquith 
won't trouble about Home Rule, take my 
word for that.” 


This may sound laughable, in view of 
the length to which Mr. Asquith has 
since gone in behalf of Ireland, but 
there was some truth in Parnell’s judg- 
ment of him. He was not heart-whole 
with Mr. Gladstone on Home Rule. 
Similarly, during the Boer War, he was 
not willing to follow the Liberal lead- 
er, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It 
was this detached and somewhat fas- 
tidious air which the Irish leader ac- 
curately noted in the Asquith of those 
days, and which made it seem impos- 
sible that he could long maintain him- 
self at the head of the Liberal party, 
after Bannerman’s death. But Mr. As- 
quith has now been Prime Minister for 
six years. There have been many grum- 
blings against his leadership, but no 
one has risen within the party to con- 
test it. To have held together a coali- 
tion Government so long is no mean 
feat. And while Mr. Asquith has not 
been a man to stir up excitement un- 
necessarily, and prefers to go along 
with the humdrum work of government 
unemotionally, he has shown a latent 
capacity to rise high at critical hours. 
He did so when the Lords threw out 
the budget, and also in the stress of 
passing the Parltament Act to clip the 
veto power of the House of Lords, meet- 
ing defiance with cool demonstration, 
and opposing to threats the firm exer- 
cise of constitutional power. If it be 
said that he rose on the monumental 
blunders and follies of the Conserva- 
tives, the reply is that to seize the skirts 
of circumstance in that way is the mark 
of genius in politics as well as in war. 
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tion is that, in an age of verbosity, he 
is sparing of speech. He is a master 
of lucid condensation. He seldom 
speaks over half an hour. Recently he 
made a speech on the land question, of 
which Lloyd George said that the Prime 
Minister had said more in three-quar- 
ters of an hour than he himself had 
been able to say in three speeches of 
two hours each. But it is with grim 
realities that Mr. Asquith now has to 
deal. It is a singular coincidence that 
in his case the circle has swung full, 
inasmuch as his first notable act as a 
member of the Cabinet, when Home Sec- 
retary under Mr. Gladstone in 1892, was 
to order the troops to fire on riotous 
strikers. This was said at the time, so 
opposed was it to English ideas of the 
use of the army, to make it impossible 
that he should ever be Prime Minister. 
Now that he is, and is confronted with 
disaffection in the army, as we!l as open 
defiance of the law in Ulster, it is to be 
expected that he will stand firmly for 
the supremacy of the civil power over 
the military, as well as for the use of 
all the resources of the Government in 
putting down disorder. 


THE NAVY AND DRINKING. 

If it were possible to add to Secre- 
tary Daniels’s unpopularity in the navy, 
his amendment of the regulations so as 
to prohibit the use or introduction of 
alcoholic liquors upon any naval vessel 
or reservation would do the work. But in 
this instance the unpopularity would not 
be deserved, in our opinion. Mr. Dan- 
iels’s action is taken on the advice of 
the Surgeon-General; more than that, 
we have never been able to see why, if 
it is proper to forbid the use of intoxi- 
cants by the enlisted men of the service, 
the officers, supposed to be their exem- 
plars, should be a privileged class. It 
is far more important from the point 
of view of navigating battleships that 
the officers should be sober than the 
men; and if railways and other large 
corporations are justified in dismissing 
men responsible for other people’s lives 
because they use liquor, even though 
they do not abuse it, the Government 
certainly has the right to insist that its 
officers shall be abstainers when serv- 
ing on ships or at navy yards. Elsewhere 
they max, of course, do as they please, 
provided they do not disgrace them- 





One of Mr. Asquith’s titles to distine 


selves and cause scandal. 
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How far we have progressed from the 
earliest days of our own navy, and the 
period of which Marryat wrote, a casual 
retrospect will show. Once it was deem- 
ed absolutely essential for the British or 
American naval officer to become drunk, 
and this he was encouraged to do, provid- 
ed he got drunk in a “genteel” manner. 
As late as the fifties—indeed, down to 
the Civil War—grog was not only serv- 
ed to all the sailors, but all hands were 
expected to get drunk whenever shore 
leave was granted. In foreign ports, in 
the early part of the last century, im- 
morality was also encouraged by the 
custom of the service; gradually, how- 
ever, dissolute women were banished 
from our ships, and when, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1862, the spirit ration was discon- 
tinued by Secretary Welles, there was 
little complaint, particularly as the 
navy was then at war. Many a prom- 
ising naval officer’s career was ruined 
by his turning to drink when on lonely 
stations. The late Commodore George 
H. Perkins made a three-year cruise to 
the West Coast of Africa, which ended 
with the outbreak of the Rebellion. Of 
his three commanding officers, one died 
of delirium tremens, and one was court- 
martialled for being drunk all the time 
and sent home in disgrace. Rear-Ad- 
miral Franklin thus told in his memoirs 
of taking a ship to sea in 1860: 


The crew was hustled on board, and 
we were obliged to take care of them as 
best we could. Of course, Jackie was 
drunk—he always gets drunk on such 
occasions, or, I should rather say, he did 
in those days—and as we had no or- 
ganization whatever, Lieut. Somerville 
Nicholson and I were obliged to or- 
ganize ourselves into a police force. We 
were compelled to rush in amongst »« 
crowd of drunken sailors and drag out 
until we succeeded finally in restoring 
order. 


It is impossible to conceive of a ship's 
putting to sea nowadays witn so much 
as a fraction of her crew in this con- 
dition. Yet such designation was not 
confined to the sailors. On receiving a 
startling bill from a contractor for one 
of his monitors when the Civil War was 
half over, John Ericsson’s secretary 
made the following inquiry: 


Capt Ericsson directs me to ask you 
to inform him if, of your own knowledge, 
156 bottles of spirituous liquors were 


consumed by the guests invited to be 
present during said trial trip. If the 
above quantity of liquor was really con- 
sumed, the occasion looks more like a 
bacchanalian feast than a trial trip of a 
small gunboat. Capt. Ericsson desires to 
be informed if the trial of the vessel 
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was really made the occasion of such a 
disgraceful feast before settling the bill. 
Even when it was the custom to use 


liquors to there were always 


some officers who attempted with more 


excess, 


or less zeal to set an example of tem- 
perance. The Rear-Admiral Am- 


men was fond of humorously describ- 


late 


downfall of a temperance so- 
clety the Vandalia in 1838, 
which finally succumbed to the tempta- 
of pudding and whiskey 
But there were fine officers, like 


ing the 
on board 
tions bread 
sauce. 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who did 
achieve some success. Thanks largely 
to him, the serving of the spirit ration 
to minors abolished August 29, 


1842. He hated the flogging of the men 


was 


a custom the navy gave up as re- 


luctantly ag the wine messes of to-day 
will 
because he found that in nearly every 


surrender to Secretary Daniels— 


case it was due originally to the abuse 
of liquor by the poor wretch who was 
flogged. Because of his personal influ- 
ence, many of the sailors and officers 
of the Concord voluntarily gave up the 
grog ration when he commanded her in 
the Mediterranean in 1832. 

In the navy today, it will, 
think, hardly be alleged that there Is 
Dismissals for in- 


we 


much intemperance. 
toxication do occur, one such is impend- 
ing now—not only for personal miscon- 
duct, but for serving intoxicants to en- 
listed men as well; yet there is wide- 
spread belief that the reins of discipline 
could well be tighter in this respect. The 
trouble is that the navy officers are ex- 
pected to entertain freely, wherever they 
may be, particularly if in company with 
It may hereafter 


foreign men-of-war. 


be embarrassing to our officers when 
entertaining those of other services to 
be able to offer no wine. To our minds, 
this is far less vital than the removal 
from our young officers of the tempta- 
Moreover, foreigners, 
told 


to a governmental or- 


tion to excess. 


when they are that the absence 


of wine is due 
der, will not only understand, but will 
respect a nation that can take so bold a 
stand. If the German Emperor can deny 


himself all spirits and encourage his 
officers to abstain totally in a beer-drink- 
ing like Govern- 
ment can take the it has. 
Twenty years hence, if upheld by suc- 
ceeding Secretaries, the wineless man- 


of-war will seem as-much a matter of 


his, our 


position 


country 





course as does the man-of-war without 
grog and the cat-o’-ninetails. 


THE YACHTING OUTLOOK, 


The launching on Thursday of last 
week of Mr. Robert E. Tod’s racing 
schooner, Katoura, is soon to be follow- 
ed by that of the three America’s Cup 
defenders—and we shall then be at 
the beginning of what bids fair to be a 
memorable yacht-racing season. There 
are to be no less than twenty-five races 
between the defenders, exclusive of 
those in connection with the New York 
Yacht Club’s cruise, the first races tak- 
ing place on June 2, 3, and 4, while 
the actual trials will occur in the mid- 
die of August. This will make royal 
sport in itself, aside from the interna- 
tional contests, for not since 1893 have 
there been as many as three designers 
represented in the trials. Mr. Gardner, 
who has planned Vanitie—a charming 
name for what should be a powerful 
boat—and Mr. Herreshoff, with his Reso- 
lute, are to measure their known pow- 
ers against a newcomer in the field of 
large boats—Mr. George Owen, whose 
Defiance is his first big craft. Mr. Gard- 
ner’s success with Atlantic, the cham- 
pion ocean-racing schooner, and with 
such sloops as Medora, Gardenia, and 
smaller boats like Windward and Iron- 
dequoit, makes him a natural competi- 
tor of Mr. Herreshoff. The phenomenal 
achievements of two small boats from 
Mr. Owen's board would seem to proph- 
esy a fine racer in Defiance. 


In one respect, Mr. Herreshoff will be 
at a disadvantage this year. Charles 
Barr will not be at the helm of his 
boat. Indeed, there are those who be- 
lieve that it was owing to Barr’s rare 
skill alone that the older Columbia de- 
feated the Constitution for the honor of 
meeting Lipton’s boat in 1901. This 
year Francis 
Adams, 2d, whose yachting standing is 
of the highest, will sail the Herreshoff 
boat, with Barr’s veteran mate, Chris- 
tiansen, at his elbow. Mr. Cochran has 
selected a skilled American schooner- 
sailor, Dennie, to handle Vanitie, with 
Harry Haff as his assistant; and the 
captain of Defiance is also an experi- 
enced American, William Howell. The 
old charge that America has to import 
a Scotchman to retain the Cup will not 
hold if a Yankee boat goes to the front 
this year. But what ifs still more sig- 


an amateur, Charles 





nificant is that these new racers are, un- 
like their predecessors, something else 
than racing machines. Owing to the 
so-called uniform rule under which all 
racing boats of the Eastern seaboard 
have been constructed since 1905, they 
will be substantial craft, capable of be- 
ing raced at comparatively small ex- 
pense long after this coming season ts 
over. It is true, of course, that their 
crews will not live on board of them; 
that they must have tenders to act as 
houseboats for the men, and that they 
are without bulkheads, doors, galley-fit- 
tings, or water-tanks. None the less, as 
compared with the Reliance and Inde- 
pendence type of craft, they are to be a 
remarkably sane and wholesome trio. 
This is what makes the promise of the 
coming season so great for the whole 
sport. Everybody knows that the Co- 
lumbia, Reliance, and Constitution were 
responsible for a multitude of freakish 
small vessels, from catboats up. A 
whole generation of yachtsmen sailed 
round in craft of a kind to make a real 
sailorman weep. It was only gradually 
that there was a recovery from this in 
the direction of solidly and soundly 
built boats that could be caught out and 
stay out in half a gale and survive with- 
out giving their crews heart disease. 
Last year there was a notable reaction 
from the auxiliary type towards purely 
sail-driven boats—there were actually 
more new sailing boats under construc- 
tion twelve months ago than to-day. 
This tendency will be still further stim- 
ulated by the big racers of 1914, for the 
uniform rule favors displacement while 
penalizing excessive sail area, which 
means better boats and better sailors. 
In other words, this year’s defenders 
have sharp ends and deeper and fuller 
under-water bodies, as opposed to freak- 
ish fin keels and long overhangs. It is 
a healthy development for which the 
true yachtsman is devoutly thankful. 
Aside from the defenders, there should 
be good sport if there are to be brushes 
between Atlantic and the new Katoura. 
The indefatigable Mr. Cochran, not con- 
tent with Vanitie and a steam yacht, is 
also building a three-masted schooner, 
which suggests an ocean race for this 
class before long. That the regular 
Sound regattas will be even more crowd- 
ed than last year is obvious, while the 
proposed revival of the Mackinac race 
indicates that the Lake yachtsmen will 
not be behind their Eastern friends in 
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making this a memorable year. What 
better proof could there be than all this, 
that, however useful the internal-com- 
bustion engine, the real “windjammer” 
is with us to stay? Or that there ure 
regular cycles of enthusiasm for wind- 
driven boats, with almost fixed periods 
of waning and waxing? 

In the motor-boat world, also, it is 
interesting to note, there is a reaction 
against mere speed machines and an in- 
crease in popularity of stanch craft. 
Here, too, the desire is for a reliable 
and safe cruiser, one that does not roll 
itself almost over whenever there is a 
little sea, and compel the skipper to run 
for port at the beginning of a real storm. 


SPRING GOLF PHILOSOPHY. 


Golfers are well known to be among 
the most incurable philosophers, wheth- 
er of the laughing or the weeping genus 
depends upon temperament—or the way 
the game has gone that day. Jaundiced 
critics, to be sure, allege that the end- 
less golf discussions which go on in the 
clubhouse, and which make some en- 
thusiasts a terror to their families and 
friends, are merely the drivel of vacant 
minds. But this is to do wrong to a 
deserving if not always appreciated 
class of men. They will tell you sin- 
cerely that they value golf almost less 
as a pleasure and beneficial recreation, 
than as a tonic to the moral nature and 
a stimulus to the reasoning faculties. 
No need to ask the inveterate golfer, 
“Hast any philosophy in thee, shep- 
herd?” He is full of it. No event of 
the round, no mischance, no lucky ac- 
cident, no dazzling success or over- 
whelming failure, but he can extract 
from it the sweet milk of philosophy. 
In doing what he wants he will see 
deep meaning; but a significance even 
more profound will he detect in not be- 
ing able to do it. 

This is what most strikes one about 
what may be called the spring philoso- 
phy of golf. In this latitude, the great 
majority of golfers are compelled to give 
up their game during two or three 
months of winter. A few struggle daunt- 
lessly over the bleak links, but even 
they have had to put their clubs away, 
hereabouts, since the middle of Febru- 
ary. A foot of snow and no greens made 
the attempt to play mere bravado. But 
does anybody imagine that this period 
of enforced rest makes the true golfing 
mind less active? Quite otherwise; it 
has furnished a new topic for debate. Is 
such a rest good for your game? High 
debate on this question has been held 
wherever golfers most do congregate. 
Abstract theory, experience, the inner 
consciousness, all have been searched in 
order to discover weighty reasons for 
and against. 

There are two great schools of 
thought on this important matter. One 
holds that it is an excellent thing to 
give up golf for three months in the 
year. Then you emerge in the spring 
with fresh zest and briskness. The 


game will never have seemed so enjoy- 
able. With eye glued to the ball and 


than ever, and come to understand for 
the first time what the political econo- 
mists mean by “the reward of abstin- 
ence.” Thinkers of this school urge the 
powerful argument from nature. She 
comes out all the brighter and more in- 
spiring after the winter rest; why not 
the golfer? Moreover, there are wise 
saws and modern instances to be cited 
Some fine players make a point of rest- 
ing on their clubs, so to speak, even 
when they are not compelled to by win- 
ter and bad weather. In England, one 
can usually play the entire year through, 


pionship, Mr. John Ball and Mr. Harold 
they find that they come out in the 


should not Topper and Slicer do the 
same? 

The rival school of severe golf philoso- 
phers will tell you why. In the first 
place, the game is an exacting mistress, 
really demanding all of your time. When 
you cannot hope to reach your ideal of 
play without giving undivided attention, 
week in and week out, to every one of 
its minute details, why keep up the 
miserable pretence that a period of hi- 
bernation will do you good? As a mat- 
ter of fact, you know what happens to 
you in the first few rounds of spring. 
You are either muscle-bound or flabby as 
arag. You can’t keep your head down 
to save your life. All the faults which 
you had toiled painfully through the 
summer to eradicate come rushing back, 
with a lot of new ones in their train, to 
make your game one to fill even your 
caddie with despair. The truth is, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of this school of 
philosophy, that golf demands as many 
laborious days as can possibly be ap- 
plied to it. Every one lost is as hope- 
lessly gone as the snowflake in the burn. 
Of course, the deprivation must be borne 
with as manful a spirit as may be sum- 
moned to meet this or any other calam- 
ity in life, but, for goodness sake, do 
not try to make people believe that you 
like it, or that it can possibly do you 
any good. Thus do these golf philoso- 
phers refuse to distil out the soul of 
goodness in those things evil, the three 
months of enforced absence from the 
links. 

With the doctors of the game thus dis- 
agreeing, it would be rash for a mere 
writer to attempt to decide. If the whole 
dispute is left in the twilight zone, no 
great harm will be done; for then the 
zolfing ratiocinators will only discuss it 
the longer, in wandering’ mazes lost. 
And it is certain that, whatever their 
premises, and whatever their reasoning, 
they will make the praise and glory of 
golf come out in the conclusion. We 
note only one point. The controversy 
seems to be largely between the Intui- 
tionists and the Pragmatists. But it 
will be observed that Mr. Rockefeller, 
our. greatest Pragmatist in golf as in 
some Wher things, promptly left the 
snow+submerged links at Pocantico and 
took a special train to Florida. O, si sic 
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muscles working easily, you play better | 


if so minded, Yet the two men who | 
have most often won the amateur cham- | 


Hilton, seldom play in the winter. If | 


spring fit and eager for the fray, why | 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN ENG- 
LAND—THE KING AND THE 
ARMY. 

LONDON, March 29 
“This is a wonderful Government,” 
says the sarcastic Mr. Bonar Law In- 
deed it is. At three o'clock on the after- 
noon of March 25 it appeared sick unto 
death, and its best friends gave it only 





a few hours to live. By six o'clock the 
same evening it had regained a more 
robust health than it had known for 
vears. The Prime Minister's repudiation 


of Cabinet responsibility for any bargain- 
ing with the Curragh mutineers revolu- 
| tionized the whole situation. It saved his 
Ministry from immediate extinction, and 
the democratic cause from a long period 


of internal discord and resultant help- 
lessness. 


The blunders and confusions of the 


llast few days can be traced in large 
measure to two or three causes. One is 
the lack of clear thinking on the Union- 
ist side—in Parliament and the press as 


well as in the army—as to what is meant 
by “the coercion of Ulster.” There has 
been no coherent idea as to the nature 
of any possible coercion, or as to the 
means by which it would or could be 
brought about. The Ulster Volunteers 
have been organized to fight—against 
whom? Sir Edward Carson himself does 
not know. It has surely not been con- 
templated that, as soon as the Home 
Rule bill received the royal assent, a 
body of these volunteers should attack 
the Nationalist quarter of Belfast or lay 
military siege to Dublin. At the very 
earliest, the new act could not come into 
operation until the summer of next year 
In the meantime, the Government of 
Ireland would continue, in every detail, 
precisely as at present. What would the 
volunteers be doing all this time? Noth- 
ing could occur that would call for the 
exercise of physical force on either side 


The Ulstermen and many of their sup- 





porters on this side of St. George's Chan- 
| nel seem really to entertain the mad idea 
that, as soon as the Home Rule bill was 
| passed, the Government would send a 
|large military force into Ulster to compel 
every dissentient to change his mind! 
Every house, they suppose, would be vis- 
ited by a detachment of soldiers and 
the householder would be required to sign 
a document declaring his assent to Home 
Rule. If that is not what the Carsonites 
fear, what is it? They have been talking 
freely about “the invasion of Ulster” and 
“the conquest of Ulster.” What ideas do 
they attach to the words? 

The two final paragraphs of the s0- 
called “Gough treaty” represent precise- 
ly the position of the Government and of 
the Liberal party. “His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment must retain their right to use 
all the forces of the Crown in Ireland, or 
elsewhere, to maintain law and order and 
to support the civil power in the ordinary 
execution of its duty. But they have no 
intention whatever of taking advantage 
of this right to crush political opposition 
to the policy or principles of the Home 





Rule bill.” These two sentences have 
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been cancelled by the Prime Minister be- 
cause no Government can consent to 
bargain with troops as to the conditions 
of their obedience to orders in hypotheti- 
cal circumstances. But, as a declaration 
of the Government's intentions, this 
statement is absolutely unexceptionable 

so much so as to amount almost to a 
platitude. Nobody, either in Ireland or 
in England, who had given a moment's 
thought to the question, could expect the 
of a Government to be anything 
But Gen. Gough and his brother 
officers seem to have been obsessed by 
the idea of imminent at- 
tempt to use the forces of the Crown to 
“invade Ulster” or “conquer Ulster.” No 
wonder that the conference at the War 
Office led to the discovery that there had 
been a “misunderstanding.” 

Another thing that has helped to com- 
plicate the situation has been the unfor- 
fact that the Minister for War 
is himself a military man. It was a blun- 
der of Mr. Asquith’s to appoint a colonel 
as the Cabinet Minister in charge of the 
War Office. The usual practice has been 
to place this responsibility on a civilian. 
Col. Seely has the reputation of many 
high qualities, but his long association 
with the army has inevitably colored his 
views of the relation of the army to the 
civil government. Evidently, he had not 
the least conception of how the country 
would regard any suggestion of such 
compacts with officers as he has been 
trying to arrange. A civilian War Min- 
ister would not have looked at the ques- 
tion through “service” spectacles, nor 
would he have committed the blunder 
of letting Buckingham Palace play so 
active a part in the proceedings. 

And what of the King himself? It 
appears evident that the Unionists have 
hoped to use him, together with the 
army, as their tool in bringing the Gov- 
ernment to the ground. At the moment 
when their plot seemed to have succeed- 
ed, they openly boasted in the party 
press of the effect of his intervention. 
Then came John Ward's protest in Par- 
liament against “interference from King 
or army,” and the response to his speech 
made it clear that the country did not 
approve of his Majesty's being an “active 
agent” in such matters. Now, of course, 
it is the cue of the Unionist press to be 
highly indignant with the “infamous” 
conduct of those Liberals who have “ban- 
died about” the name of the King. 

The carefully worded disclaimers by 
Mr. Asquith and Col. Seely have not 
weakened in the least the widespread 
conviction that the King has been doing 
things that he had better have left un- 
done. For months past some unseen but 
powerful influences have been at work, 
and if popular opinion associates them 
with Buckingham Palace, it is simply 
because no other hypothesis will fit the 
facts. LAberals especially resent his Ma- 
jesty's frequent conferences with the 
Opposition leaders and with Lord Rob- 
erts. Technically, these consultations may 
be defended as perfectly correct, for one 
of the privileges of Privy Councillors tis 
the right of audience with the King. But 
it is by the advice of his Ministers that 
a constitutional King is expected to gov- 
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of some sort 
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ern. As to Lord Roberts, his visits to 
Buckingham Palace are certainly to be 
deprecated when one remembers that his 
was the first name appended to a cove- 
nant whose signatories declared that they 
should consider themselves justified “in 
taking or supporting any action” to pre- 
vent the Home Rule bill from being put 
into operation if passed under the Par- 
liament act. Lord Roberts is an old man, 
and the memory of his distinguished ser- 
vices makes the supporters of law and 
order unwilling to regard his recent 
course as they would regard the same 
weakness in others. But he is emphati- 
cally not the sort of man who is a safe 
adviser for Buckingham Palace in mat- 
ters affecting the relation of the army 
to the Parliament. H. W. H. 


ELECTIONS IN SPAIN—PROB- 
THE NEW GOVERN- 


THE 
LEMS FOR 
MENT. 

Maprip, March 28. 

The recent elections for the new 
Cortes, as was foreseen, resulted in a 
very large majority for the present Gov- 
ernment. The general system of choos- 
ing representatives has nothing in com- 
mon with our own, since it is purely a 
question of following a particular politi- 
cal leader. No platforms are proclaimed, 
no principles of economic reform are an- 
nounced, no promises are made. A can- 
lidate for office justifies his claims by 
showing that he is ready for a wider field 
in which to display his oratorical tal- 
ents. If he is fortunate in his relatives 
and friends, some unsuspecting precinct 
may find his name posted in the public 
squares on the eve of an election; and 
if his party has control of the local ma- 
chinery, he is certain to be elected by 
the unanimous choice of his constitu- 
ents. : 

The campaign was lifeless. In Madrid 
the streets were deserted, and although 
there was some shooting and stabbing in 
provincial towns, in most places the day 
was much like other days. The follow- 
ers of Sefior Maura were the only ones 
who attempted to stir up an interest in 
the cause of their deposed leader. They 
issued a little booklet called “Catechism 
on the Doctrine of Maura,” consisting of 
a series of questions and answers prov- 
ing that Maura is the only person to save 
Spain from impending ruin, and that all 
of his opponents are enemies of the 
country and of the King. 

The Mauristas also held several meet- 
ings at various theatres, at which there 
was little or no disturbance, which al- 
ways goes to prove, here, that no one is 
interested in the cause; that is, suffi- 
ciently to break up the meeting. As 
there generally are entertaining sights at 
these gatherings, I went to one to get 
some information at first hand. The 
house was crowded, while the stage was 
oceupled by about a score of men, party 
managers, speakers, and a few noted 
guests. Although many speakers display- 
ed real oratorical power, not one present- 
ed any principles or platform,or proposed 
any particular legislation. It was all a 
question of personalities, every speaker 
making it as clear as he could that there 
was but one man in Spain whose pa- 
triotism, justice, and loyalty made him 





fit to govern the country. The speak- 
ers were frequently interrupted by cries 
of “Viva Maura!” and in every case, af- 
ter closing his speech, the orator was ef- 
fusively embraced and patted on the 
back by all who were on the stage. He 
then withdrew to some rear seat in or- 
der to recover from his emotions and 
to rest his arms, which he had waved in- 
cessantly for half an hour. 

The result of the election has at least 
made clear one thing: Maura will not 
support Dato in the next Congress, and 
although the latter appears to have a 
very large majotity over all of his oppo- 
nents, it must be remembered that, by a 
peculiar election law, any candidate who 
presents himself in a specific precinct 
without any opposing candidate to con- 
test the election with him becomes a 
Deputy to Congress without any struggle 
whatsoever. Thus about one-fourth of 
the membership of the New Chamber 
will consist of representatives whose real 
affiliations have never been publicly de- 
clared, and who cannot be counted on 
for a definite time to come. There seems 
to be some justification, therefore, in the 
frequently expressed view that the new 
Government, in spite of its seemingly 
large majority, cannot survive many 
sessions of the Cortes. 

The chief parties have never been so 
broken up, there have never been so 
many petty leaders, and no election has 
ever brought out more bitter expres- 
sions of personal hostility, than the one 
just held. One result of the elections is, 
however, that the Republicans have de- 
cidedly lost ground in their chief strong- 
holds, except in Madrid, where they elect- 
ed five out of eight candidates. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the King is gain- 
ing in popularity. The great mass of the 
people seems to remain indifferent, for 
on them has fallen the bitter effect of 
centuries of misrule, and they see no 
hope of improvement. But there is less 
hostile criticism uttered, and friendly 
manifestations when the King passes 
through the streets are far more common 
than they were a few years ago. This 
may be ascribed first to the personality 
of the King, who in recent years has 
gone through some trying ordeals with 
admirable courage. In the second place, 
the continual unrest in Portugal has 
brought home to many Spaniards more 
than any local inefficiency the fact that 
Spain is not yet ripe for a republic. 

The chief question for the new Cortes, 
one not once discussed during the last 
campaign, will be the budget. There 
have been many indications of increased 
national wealth in the last few years; 
economically Spain has improved. The 
revenues from customs receipts, for ex- 
ample, as well as the earnings of the 
railways, show a substantial increase. 
The latter item is particularly significant 
in the case of a nation the mass of whose 
people has been averse to travelling or 
moving about. But, owing to unusual ex- 
penses, such as the unfortunate Moroc- 
can war, the balance sheet for the fiscal 
year of 1913 shows an unusually large 
deficit. The first grave problem will 
therefore be the increase of the revenue, 
with the possible reduction of the army 
in Morocco. R. 8. 
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ANOTHER “EDWIN DROOD” TRIAL. 


John Jasper, whose neck was saved 
from the English hangman through Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s desire to make an epi- 
gram, is again to be put in jeopardy of 
his life. This time it is in Philadel- 
phia, where a mock-trial of the alleged 
murderer of Edwin Drood will be held 
on April 29. 

It is a wonder they did not hang him 
in London. Foreman Shaw of the jury 
had his little joke about finding him 
guilty of manslaughter “in the spir- 
it of compromise.” But it is possible 
that all the jurymen would have voted 
for a verdict of murder in the first de- 
gree if it had not been for the prosecut- 
ing attorney. Mr. Cuming Walters, who 
“led for the Crown,” arose at eleven 
o’clock in the evening and delivered a 
long, very earnest, and rather dull 
address. In short, he bored the jury, 
the Court, and the audience, “full 
of holes.” Mr. Walters has written one 
book, compiled another, and published 
any number of letters, articles, and ad- 
dresses to prove that Jasper’s plot 
against Edwin Drood really succeeded. 
So he not only refused to be frivolous 
about the case, but he almost declined 
to be interesting. A discussion about the 
make-believe characters in a novel had 
no room in it, he thought, for lightness. 
And so the jury revolted and Jasper got 
off with his life. 

The cards were stacked against Jas- 
per from the start. The choir-master 
walked into court a half-doomed man. 
The defence seems to have taken a rath- 
er academic interest in an acquittal. But 
Mr. Walters’s thirst for a conviction 
was very real. For nine or ten years 
(since his publication of “Clues to the 
Mystery of Edwin Drood”) he has pur- 
sued Jasper as relentlessly as fate. And 
the defence virtually gave their case 
away before the trial began. They 
agreed not to produce Edwin in court, 
and then tried to clear his uncle of 
the charge of murdering him. This was 
an egregious blunder. Jasper’s lawyers 
should have insisted upon producing in 
court a person—Datchery, vr another— 
who would insist that he was Edwin 
Drood. Then the jury could have de- 
cided the question of identity. 





If a writer who has recently describ- 
ed the approaching Philadelphia trial, 
in the Boston Transcript, is correctly 
informed, then the defence is going to 
make a worse blunder than that made 
in London. “It was proposed by the 
defence,” he writes, “to call Drood him- 
self to the stand by proxy, but the 
Prosecution, rather than be handicap- 
ped by such a proceeding, agreed to ad- 
mit that Drood was dead.” 

That was good of them! It gives them 


their case half-won. In London, Helena 
Landless was permitted to go on the 
witness stand and testify that she was 
Mr. Datchery; that she, the Oriental 
tragedy queen, already in love with that 
properest of persons, the Rev. Dr. Cri- 
sparkle, had been careering about Clois- 
terham in trousers and wig, eating fried 
sole, veal cutlet, and a pint of sherry 
for her dinner! 

It is true that she said she did not 
drink the sherry, but poured it away. 
This is an invention of the exponents of 
the Helena-Datchery theory—Dickens 
says nothing about it. It is also true 
that the defence called Bazzard, who, in 
turn, testified that he was Datchery. Mr. 
Walters, in cross-examination, was far 
less successful in destroying his evi- 
dence than Mr. Cecil Chesterton, for 
the defence, had been in shaking 
Helena’s story. 

The identity of Datchery is, of course, 
a separate problem from the question of 
Jasper’s guilt. It is, unless Datchery 
was Edwin Drood himself. And if the 
defence be not permitted to make this 
contention any argument about Datch- 
ery merely prolongs the trial—though it 
may add some humor to it. At the 
English trial Mr. “Justice” Gilbert K. 
Chesterton had to remind the prosecu- 
tor that his lengthy cross-examination 
of Bazzard was dragging a little. They 
must get on, for “we are all in high 


‘hopes of hanging somebody.” 





They say that the Philadelphia trial 
will be eminently fair because of the 
lawyers who are to take part in it. A 
Justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court will be on the bench, and the pros- 
ecution will be conducted by Attorney- 
General Bell and Judge Patterson, of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Really, nothing could look worse for 
Jasper. Legally, the evidence against 
him is tremendous. It is because Mr. 
Walters and Sir Robertson Nicoll have 
looked at the problem in such a cold, 
legal light that they are sure of Jas- 
per’s legal as well as moral guilt. But 
imagine the choir-master’s attorneys try- 
ing to present it as an artistic problem, 
as a study of the human equation! 
Those judges and lawyers would simply 
dance on the idea. 

There is one ray of hope for Jasper. 
Among the talesmen are George Ade and 
“Mr. Dooley.” The lawyers for the de- 
fence ought to see to it that these two 
humorists get into the box. They may 
find a way out for the prisoner. 





The “legal” case for Jasper’s guilt is 
very strong. Certainly, Dickens told 
Forster that his story was to concern 
an uncle who should murder his neph- 
ew. CéMainly, the novelist’s son and 
daughter believed that their father died 
still intending the murder to succeed. 








Certainly, Dickens told Fildes, the illus- 





trator, that Jasper must have a black 
scarf—for with that “Jasper strangles 
Edwin Drood.” Certainly, eighteen out 
of the thirty-two principal commenta- 
tors on the problem have believed that 
the plot did not miscarry, and that Ed- 
win’s dead body was actually placed in 
the quick-lime after that sinister Christ- 
mas Eve dinner. 

But—it is not a legal problem, in the 
narrow sense. It is a human problem 
a question of the workings of a novel- 
ist’s mind. Another novelist or liter- 
ary man is a better judge in the case 
than any lawyer who looks at it in a 
purely professional light. That Jasper 
tried to murder Edwin is denied by no 
one; the question is whether he is legal 
ly as well as morally guilty. The list 
of literary folk, especially imaginative 
writers, who believe that Edwin escaped 
is rather impressive: “Orpheus © 
Kerr,” “Gillan Vase,” Andrew Lang, Wil- 
liam Archer, Comyns Carr, M. R. James, 
Clement Shorter, and Cecil Chesterton 


Forster and the Dickenses heard from 
the novelist that Edwin was murdered, 
but there is no proof that the plan was 
not changed afterwards. Charles Dick- 
ens was apparently in trouble with his 
plot towards the last days of his life. 
The statement to Fildes about the black 


scarf is not conclusive—an unsuccess- 
ful attempt might have been made with 
the scarf. (Fildes never seems to have 
drawn it, by the way.) Finally, and it 
is a point seldom emphasized, the ma- 
chinery of the opium, Jasper’s drug- 
ged trances, seem utterly unnecessary 
unless they weré to prevent the mur- 
der. They would explain how the at- 
tempt failed, and do it beautifully. What 
other purpose have they? 
EpMuUND LESTER PEARSON. 


Poetry 





ON TWO POEMS IN THE “NATION.” 


Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares et respondere paratl. 
Two shepherds on their oaten reeds 
Took up the pastoral song 
(Poor Tityrus the while proceeds 
To drive their flocks along). 


Menalcas wished it were his lot 
Beneath the beeechen tree, 

The turmoil of the town forgot, 
To whistle quietly. 


Dametas loudlier swept the string, 
“How dull is life,” sang he, 

“When every day it fails to bring 
Perils by land and sea.” 


Just then Palemon chanced along; 
Requested, he decides: 
“The Muses love alternate song, 
They like to hear both sides.” 
H. M. A. 
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Hleywood's originality has been the less 
recognized, perhaps, because these trans- 
lations are not well known or easily ac- 
cessible; the only of “Britaines 
Troy” known to me from George 
Itl's library to the British Museum, But 
fortune they are to be 
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the latter's “Apologie for Actors,” they ' 


remained among Shakespeare’s poems in 
the first collected edition, 1640 (as well 
as in such later editions as those of 1710 
—Gildon’s, 1725—Sewell's, 1775 and 
1804). As a result of this dissemination 
and of Shakespeare's name, they may 
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work, which appeared 1597, 
some years after Heywood’s poems 

“England's Heroical 
Drayton, Mr. Schelling 
clear ground as a forerunner 
of Jonson's closed yet they 
show a far higher of such 
couplets than either Jonson or Heywood 
much use of antithesis 
The title of the poem, as well 
verse-corre- 


ner what 


always taste 
in probably 
were 
Epis- 
rejects 


composed. 
tles,” by 

on no very 
couplets; 

proportion 
does, as well as 
and the like. 
as its contents, a feigned 
spondence between various romantic lov- 
shows that Dray- 
Heywood was 


ers in history, clearly 
ton imitating what 
translating, Ovid's “Heroides,” as Pope 
did in “Eloisa to Abelard” over a cen- 
tury later. The elegiac distich, in which 
the “Heroides” are written, is kept as 
strictly complete in itself as the couplet 
of Pope, and is as neat and antithetical 
in style; of all naturalized English 
metres, its unequal hexarmeter and pen- 
best into the  ten-syllable 
couplet. In the Latin elegiac distich, 
more than anywhere else, we find the 
origin of our most “classic” style of verse. 
Joun 8S. P. TaTLock. 


was 


tameter go 


University of Michigan 


Correspondence 


THE NEW “NATION.” 


To THE EpiTorR or THE NATION: 

Sir: I have studied your recent pros- 
pectus and read the succeeding numbers 
of the Nation pretty carefully, and so 
far I see no reason to fear that you are 
headed for any dangerous reefs. I am 
no less anxious than Professor Reeves, 
or any other, that the Nation shall stand 
in the future for the same ideals as have 
characterized it in the past, but in enter- 
ing a broader field it need leave no val- 
uable trait behind, nor take up anything 
inconsistent with its record. 

Born and brought up on the farm, I 
received my first knowledge of the Na- 
tion and the Evening Post from the col- 

reading-room. I do not hesitate 
say that this was the most im- 
portant single event of my under- 
graduate life. I have acquired in 
the years following a fairly wide ac- 
quaintance with periodical literature, and 
know that I am within bounds in saying 


lege 
to 


}as 





that through no other agency could I 
have been brought into contact with so 
many of the really important men and 
ideas of this and other ages as through 
the pages of the Nation and the Evening 
Post. It is rarely that I read any book 
which is not more easily understood, 
which does not mean more to me and 
suggest more to me, because of what I 
have gleaned from your pages since the 
beginning of my college days. 

The stronghold of the Nation with 
those who know it is their conviction 
that its pages record the sincere opinions 
of its writers, anfl that there are certain 
fundamental principles for which it can 
be depended upon to stand in the future 
in the past and present. Hold it 
rigidly to that standard, and you can 
enlarge its range of interest with entire 
safety. Whenever that is forsaken, the 
Nation will be dead, even though it may 
“have a name to live,” as certain other 
periodicals of once high standing which 
have gone after strange gods. I have 
faith to believe that the thought of its 
apostasy from the ideals of Godkin and 
Garrison could be more repugnant to no 
one than to those by whom it is owned 
W. H. JOHNSON. 


Granville, April 3. 


and edited. 


Denison University, 0., 


‘CONSTITUTIONAL” GOVERNMENT 
IN MEXICO. 


To-THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The prevailing amount of mis- 
conception in this country regarding 
Mexico, in spite of the countless books 
and articles which have recently been 
devoted to that unhappy land, is proof 
that words and phrases which sound alike 
may be capable of the most widely di- 
vergent shades of interpretation under 
different conditions. 

What we understand by “constitution- 
al” government is one thing; what Mex- 
icans mean by it is another. We have 
a constitutional government to-day and 
have had one since the foundation of 
our republic. Mexico has none now, and 
has never had one in the whole course 
of her turbulent and disorderly career 
as a separate nation. The average Amer- 
ican when thinking and talking about 
Mexico usually has in mind a picture 
of a country with ideals and a political 
existence like our own, although, it may 
be, somewhat more imperfect. He says 
regretfully how sad it is that our neigh- 
bor is now so distracted by civil war- 
fare and how much it is to be hoped 
that “normal” conditions will soon be re- 
stored. As a matter of fact, conditions 
in Mexico to-day are perfectly normal and 
are merely reproducing the ordinary state 
of existence there, if we except the really 
abnormal years of outward calm under 
the dictatorship (it is absurd to call it 
a presidency) of Porfirio Diaz. 

Nothing more is needed to prove this 
contention than a casual perusal of the 
history of Mexico since its separation 
from Spain. The long list of Presidents 
and revolutionary uprisings becomes mo- 
notonous; administrations have changed 
almost daily. And, in fact, nothing else is 
to be expected of Mexico tn this regard. 
It was colonized by a worthless set of 
pirates, criminals, and soldiers. In con- 
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trast with the Anglo-Saxon settlements 
in the United States, where the colonists 
came for the most part from worthy 
motives and under the influence of cen- 
turies of development tending towards 
self-control and political freedom, accom- 
panied in many cases by their wives and 
families, the Spaniards descended upon 
the beautiful but unhealthy tropics of our 
continent, not from worthy motives, but 
almost solely as adventurers desirous of 
making a speedy fortune in the mines 
or by Indian slavery and of returning 
at the earliest moment to enjoy their 
wealth in Europe. They did not bring 
women with them, the result being the 
mixture of European, negro, and Indian 
blood which now comprises at least 95 
per cent. of the Mexican population, ex- 
clusive of the purely indigenous race still 
surviving in Mexico, like the Mayas in 
Yucatan, the Yaquis in the northern states, 
and others who have never yet acknowl- 
edged the authority of the Government 


tan if he is a Mexican and you will al- 
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ranks of the army to fight for the Gov-| which in the general interest of the cause 


ernment against revolutionaries. 


To understand the situation in Mexico 


as it confronts us, we must abandon all 


| 


of peace ought to stay neutral during all 
future wars 
The only sensible solution of the diffi- 


our own ideas of a government by the | culty seems to be this—let all nations 
people, for the people, and once for all| agree to declare this territory an inter- 


realize that although in theory Mexico 


is a sovereign state with an advanced | 


republican form of self-government, in 
reality it is and has always been gov- 
erned by a system of despotism which, 
however repugnant to our feelings of the 


rights of a people, is, unfortunately, the 


’ 


only form of control which can hope to 


succeed in that country now for genera- 


tions to come Until the moment to 
which Madero looked forward, years in 
rivance of hi countrymen, shall come 
when education and practice in political 


freedom shall have made the Mexican 


; people capable of self-government by law 


and order, until that time must Mexico 


be ruled by a strong hand, a despotic 


‘ ; |military autocracy. Constitutional wov- 
of Mexico. Ask an inhabitant of Yuca- | 


;}ernment in that land is a theory never 


ways hear: “No, I am a Yucatecan.” | 


Perhaps 5 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the country to-day has a smat- 
tering of education; all the rest are 
plunged in an ignorance and superstition 
as dense as any of the Middle Ages. 

The great need of Mexico to-day is 
agrarian reform—a system of revised 
land tenure enabling the “peon,” the 
backbone of the country, worthless, ig- 
norant, cruel, and innately lazy as he is, 
to obtain and hold agricultural lands to 
cultivate for himself and his family, in 
order that the feudal holdings of the great 
landed proprietors may be broken up and 
forced into immediate and much-needed 
cultivation by peasant proprietors. Such 
a system would displace the conditions 
of peonage, or slavery, which really, al- 
though secretly, exist all over the coun- 
try. Although illegal, the peonage is in 
many respects the counterpart of the 
slavery of our South before the Civil War. 

Elections have always been the veriest 
farces in Mexico, the idea of ,an honest 
or “untrammelled” election being a high- 
ly humorous conception to any Mexican. 
The candidate to be elected is decided 
upon in advance, and orders are issued 
to declare so and so elected to such and 
such an office. Not three men in a hun- 
dred, even of those entitled to a vote, 
will venture to go near a polling place, 
and those who do are bold, indeed, if they 
should venture to oppose the chosen can- 
didate. 

The natural result of centuries of mis- 
government, both colonial and repub- 
lican, has been that patriotism, respect 
for the Constitution, and political honor, 
as we understand the terms, do not exist 
in Mexico. The Federal Government is 
expected to do everything; individual in- 
itiative is frowned upon and scarcely ex- 
ists. The theory sometimes held that Mexi- 
cans would unite against a foreign inva- 
sion is another misconception in Ameri- 
can minds. The Mexican can and does 
fight like a wildcat when cornered, as 
he expects torture and death to follow 
surrender; but to expect any volunteer 
resistance to invasion would be to ask 
too much in a land where criminals at 
the point of a bayonet are forced into the 








yet realized; anarchy and revolution, sup- 
posedly in behalf of some principle, in 
reality to act as a cloak for deeds of 
shameless brigandage, are the realities 
which confront the Mexican people and 
what is worse, confront the American 
people MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR. 
New York, Apri! 


THE DUTCH NAVY 


To THE EpItor or THE NATION: 


national sanctuary H. \W. van LOon 


Washington, TD. ¢ Ma “0 


PAUL HEYSE 
To THE Eprror o ruk NATION 
Sir: Paul Hevyse, who died on <April 
2, was born in Berlin in 1830 From hi 
father, the celebrated philologist, I 


Karl Heys he early learned to know 
thoroughly and love deeply his natis 
tongue. No German poet, not even Coe 


the, has had a more perfect command 
language. From his mother, a Jews 


came his artistic nature At the age of 

n when enterin the University 
t t n. he was introduced by the poet 
Geibel into the house of the art-his- 
torian Kugler Here the later so-called 


Munich school of poetry really at 

Heyse began his literary career with 4a 
volume ol fairy-tales, “Jungbrunnen 
(1849), in the style of the romanticists 


| Brentano and Kichendorff; this was soon 


followed by a tragedy, “Francesca da 


Rimini,” which shows unmistakably the 
influence of Shakespeare. After making 
a thorough study of Romance languages 


|} under the renowned Prof. Diez in Bonn 


the young poet went to Italy to stud) 


| Italian renaissance literature, and whi 


lthere made fine translations of Leo 


Sin: The pessimistic letter of your | 
| Berlin in 1854 he married a daughter 


Dutch correspondent about the sad con- 
dition of Holland's fleet is perfectly cor- 
rect. But suppose that we should pay 
fifty guilders for every man, woman, and 
child in the country to build one or two 
dreadnoughts, what, in the name of com- 
mon-sense, are we going to do with 
them? 

England has twenty-nine, France sev- 
enteen, Germany nineteen of those big 
ships. Our one dreadnought might be 
gloriously blown to kingdom-come, but 
from a military point of view it would 
mean an absolute waste of men and 
money. The truth of the matter is that 
the small countries cannot possibly com- 
pete under a system which threatens to 
ruin the largest and most opulent na- 
tions. Building a modern fleet is not a 
question of patriotism, self-sacrifice, or 
courage. It depends entirely upon the 
size of the respective national bank ac- 
counts. 

But here is another side of the matter 
to which I wish to draw your attention: 
From a legal and ethical point of view, 
ought the kingdom of the Netherlands to 
be allowed to enter the modern rivalry 
for big ships, and by so doing run the 
risk of war? 

It has pleased the civilized world to 
make our national residence the centre 
of the movement for international peace. 
The edifice of the highest tribunal is sit- 
uated a mile from the shore. Any re- 
spectable dreadnought, sailing peacefully 
in the North Sea, can shoot the Peace 
Palace iro pieces in less than ten min- 
utes. With our few ships and our neces- 
sarily limited means, we cannot possibly 
hope to defend the coast of the country, 


pardi and Giusti. On his return to 


of Kugler, and went to Munich to live 


| having been called there by Konig Max 


at the suggestion of Geibel. In the mean 


| time, he had published another tragedy 


“Meleager,” and several epic poems with 
the collective title, “Hermen.” In Munich, 
where he became the King’s constant 
companion and the acknowledged ruler 
of German letters, Heyse entered upon a 
period of very prolific production He 
wrote a number of short epic poems, two 
of which, at least, “Die Braut von Cy- 
pern” and “Thekla,” are excellent, and 
several dramas, one of which, “Die Sa- 
binerinnen,” took the Munich prize in 
1858, but was not well received on the 
stage. Heyse has never been highly es 


| teemed as a dramatist in Germany; he 





is by nature and preference an epic, not 
a dramatic, poet,and it is just in those 
dramas where broad epic rather than in- 
tense dramatic treatment is required that 
he is most successful. Of his twenty or 
more dramas the best are “Alcibiades,’ 
“Die schlimmen Briider,” “Ludwig der 
Bayer,” and “Hans Lange.” 
in the modern realistic drama were sig- 
nal failures. 

Heyse found his true forte in the prose 
Novelle, of which he published several 
hundred. It was one of the first, “L’Ar- 
rabiata"” (1855), which established his 
fame, and which still remains his best, 
as it is perhaps the most perfect short 
story ever written. Among his other 
Novellen the best are, by popular con- 
sent, “Zwei Gefangene,” “Unvergessliche 
Worte,” “Das Miidchen von Treppi,” 
“Andrea Delfin,” “Die Stickerin von Tre- 
viso,” “Der Weinhiiter von Meran,” “Die 


His essays 





aura 
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Dichterin von Carcassone,” and “Grenzen 
der Menschheit.” 

Heyse has drawn his stories from near- 
ly every nation and class of continental 
Europe and almost all epochs. 
Never, however, has he written as so 
many Germans have, simply to depict 
a class or epoch for its value in the his- 
with him class or epoch 
is always merely the background for a 
vital problem. He alone of all German 
story-writers is never pedantic or tedi- 
Just on account of his wide range 
and intentional suppression of 
descriptive detail he has been accused of 
superficial observation and characteriza- 
tion. The accusation utterly unjust. 
Heyse really gives by a few deft lines a 
more vivid 


from 


tory of culture; 


ous. 


of scene 


is 


picture of epoch and people 
than the average German writer does in 
as many Only in his very latest 
stories, where most unfortunately he has 


pages 


been unable to escape the almost univer- 
sal influence of so-called naturalism, has 

truth for ephe- 
reality. He has 
romanticist in his 
of life but with a 
classic calm and restraint He has held 
himself somewhat aloof, has thought per- 
haps too much of art and too little of 
life, has laid too much stress upon ele- 
gance of form and expression, but he 
has never degraded himself or his work 
by mere actuality. 


Heyse sacrificed eternal 
ral 
been 

philosophy 


me and fortuitous 
throughout a 


and art, 


About 1870 Heyse unfortunately turned 
from the Novelle, of which he was mas- 
in which he has done 

“Die Kinder der 
attempt at a long 


to the novel, 
work. 


ter, 
but mediocre 
Welt” (1873) is an 
novel of the revolution of German 
thought in the early ‘70's. It is a strange 
mixture of the philosophy of atheism and 
art, of Strauss and Schopenhauer. The 
main story, the struggle of Dr. Edwin be- 
tween wife and mistress, is well enough 
done, but there is no unity to the book. 
Like all of Heyse’s long novels it is a 
mere string of loosely connected stories 
with little or no development of plot and 
character. “Im Paradies” is a tale of 
Munich art-life, in which the doctrine of 
free love is openly preached. The only 
good feature of the book is the fine char- 
acter of the artist Jansen, evidently 
drawn directly from life. In “Der neue 
Merlin” (1892) Heyse has sought to por- 
tray the fate of an idealistic poet in our 
realistic times. There can be no doubt 
as to who the poet is. Unhappily the au- 
thor enters into long tirades against the 
new school of literature growing up in Ger- 
many and its adherents. It is regrettable 
that he attempted in a work of art to 
answer their scurrilous attacks upon him 
and his conservative attitude. Heyse's 
last novel, “Ueber allen Gipfeln,” is an- 
other most unfortunate attack upon mod- 
ern thought, upon Nietzsche and his 
Uebermensch idea. Here the author loses 
all control of himself-—whatever Nletz- 
sache's and his followers’ philosophy may 
be, it certainly is not “the hideous noc- 
caterwauling of drunken, maud- 
students.” 


turnal 
lin 

As a lyric poet Heyse also attained 
eminence. His lyrics are always finished 
in form, often deep in thought and beau- 
tiful in sentiment; but they lack the 
spontaneity of Goethe’s songs and have 
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but seldom been set to music. Conse- 
quently he has never been a favorite with 
the German people in general. Forty 
years ago, among the literati, Heyse bore 
the proud and undisputed title of 
“Goethe's heir.” Fifteen years later, 
when the great wave of naturalism had 
almost submerged German literature, he 
was ignored—even ridiculed as an “anti- 
quated stylist.” The naturalistic critics 
and propagandists had dethroned him, 
had, in fact, driven him from his native 
land. He went to live a retired life in his 
lovely villa near Gardone, on the beauti- 
ful Lago di Garda. Here I had the priv- 
ilege of visiting him several years ago. 
Epwarp STocKTON MBYER. 


Cleveland, April 4, 





THE ROMAN LIBERALS TO LINCOLN. 


| 
j 


|To THE EpiTror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: To my letter in the Nation of 
March 5 I have received interesting re- 
plies from Mr. Hugh McLellan, of New 
York, and from Mr. E. 8S. Johnson, cura- 
tor of the Lincoln Monument at Spring- 
field, Ill. It is certain that the stone 
from the wall of Servius Tullius with an 
inscription in honor of Lincoln has been 
since 1870 in Springfield, and since 1871 
in the eastern interior wall of Memorial 
Hall. Mr. McLellan has sent me the 
“History and Description of the Lincoln 
Monument,” by J. C. Power (Spring- 
tield, 1872), which contains a photograph- 
ic reproduction of the stone and what is 
known of its history in America. The 
stone was found in the basement of the 
White House in 1866; thence it was 
transferred to the crypt of the Capitol. 
In the Congressional Globe of April 11, 
1870, I find a motion of Congressman Pe- 
ters, of Maine, to warrant its transfer- 
ence to the Botanical Gardens in Wash- 
ington. It was on June 17 that Congress- 
man Cullom, of Illinois, amended this 
resolution, requesting its delivery to the 
Lincoln Monument Association, which 
was done the following month. Cullom’s 
speech on that occasion appears in the 
Globe under that date. 

Between the documents that Gerardi 
unearthed in Rome and those cited by 
Power there is considerable discrepancy. 
The Address published in Rome in 1865 
(July) specifically states that the stone 
was sent in commemoration of Lincoln's 
death. In this case, the theory of ship- 
ment on the unfortunate Uhla sounds 
plausible enough. It is clear in any case 
that the stone must have been addressed 
to the President of the United States, 
which fact explains its presence in the 
White House. It is quite incredible 
that the stone could have so been deliv- 
ered to the private residence of President 
Johnson, entirely without his knowledge, 
or that his efforts, as described by Power, 
to find out something about the stone in 
1866 should have been wholly in vain. 
The inscription on the stone reads: Abra- 
hamo LAincolnio Region. Foederat. Americ. 
Praesidi. 11, ete.: “To Abraham Lincoln 
President of the United States for the 
second time. .” In view of this, it 
would seem that the stone must have ar- 
rived during April or May in Washing- 
ton addressed to Lincoln, and during the 
confusion attendant in the White House 








on his assassination and the subsequent 
iliness of Mrs. Lincoln, was overlooked 
for the moment and then finally forgot- 
ten. The Roman Address must simply 
have utilized the emotion aroused by 
Lincoln’s death to give an actual news 
value to the announcement of the earlier 
action of the Liberals, reaily taken on a 
different occasion. The essential point, in 
any event, is that even if the stone was 
aboard the Uhla, it was ultimately able to 
record its message of affection and es- 
teem from the Roman patriots above the 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln. 
* ArTHuR LIVINGSTON. 
Columbia University, April 1. 


CATALOGUES. 


To THs Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: I read with amazement (Nation, 
March 12, p. 277): “It is only in Germany 
that one has the right to assume the 
existence of well-made catalogues.” Now, 
confining my appreciation to the cata- 
logues of picture galleries only, I ven- 
ture to assert that no German gallery 
possesses a catalogue as complete and 
thorough as those of Turin (Bandi di 
Vesme), Nantes (Nicole), and Louvre 
(Italian and Spanish schools, by Sey- 
mour de Ricci). The two latter cata- 
logues are hitherto, as far as I know, 
the only ones which give the whole bib- 
liography of every work described. I 
will add that I know several catalogues 
of minor galleries in England (Glasgow, 
for instance), which are superior to the 
catalogues you may get of Darmstadt, 
Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, etc. 

SALOMON REINACH. 

Paris, March 26. 


(Our reviewer somewhat exaggerated 
the primacy of Germany in art catalogu- 
ing, yet M. Reinach misconceives the 
intent of the phrase to which he objects. 
The question is not what are the best 
gallery catalogues, and where; but 
where are good gallery handbooks com- 
mon enough to be the rule? The review 
itself was based on what is hardly more 
than a good gallery guide. M. Reinach’s 
letter justly points out the notable pro- 
gress made of recent years by England, 
France, and Italy. Germany holds her 
supremacy by a narrow and diminishing 
tenure.—Eb. THE NatTIon.] 





PUBLISHING JUVENILIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: With the spirit of your editorial 
in the Nation of March 5 on the fureur 
de Vinédit I am quite in accord. Yet I 
submit that the publication of youthful 
productions is often of real service to 
the literary historian, if not always to 
the great reading public. The publica- 
tion by Louis Conard in 1910 of the 
CBuvres de jeunesse inédites of Flaubert 
is a case in point. Two of the three 
volumes contain some real literature be- 
sides furnishing valuable material to the 
student of the author’s artistic develop- 
ment. Th» third, containing “his lucubra- 
tions from his thirteenth to the end of his 
seventeenth year” also makes accessible 
the first rude sketch of what became the 
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“Tentation de Saint Antoine,” a subject 
that haunted Flaubert for forty years. 
This is certainly of interest. Further- 
more, although few of these tales are of 
value in themselves, they prove as almost 
nothing else could do the intensely ro- 
mantic nature of their author and what 
a long road he had to travel to attain 
the method of “Madame Bovary.” 
A. COLEMAN. 


Chicago, 11L, March 25. 


History in Australasia. 





Sypney, March 1. 


Australia has completed the first quar- 
ter of the second century of its exist- 
ence as a community. In that compara- 
tively brief space of a nation’s growth, 
in accordance with the law that a col- 
ony repeats the development of the 
motherland, it has retraversed a large 
portion of the history of England. Its 
settlement, with some differences, was 
the settlement of Britain over again. It 
witnessed the Heptarchy and its “bat- 
tles of kites and crows,” though in a 
bloodless form. Its political evolution 
and the acquisition of responsible gov- 
ernment curiously reiterate the politi- 
cal development of England. Its strug- 
gles with the aborigines were not unlike 
the Teutonic conquest of the British 
natives. Its industrial progress, begin- 
ning with the pastoral stage, its primi- 
tive and tardy agriculture, and its late 
manufacture recapitulate the indus- 
trial progress of the mother-country. Its 
literature, science, and art have had 
like origins. We shall better undaer- 
stand the annals of the motherland, if 
we are thoroughly acquainted with the 
story of the daughter-colony. 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett* is therefore right 
in saying that the history of Australia 
is the evolution of a nation, seen under 
a lens. But he does not trace the par- 
allelism between the two histories—he 
does not even imply it, and still less does 
he describe the unconscious nisus of the 
immigrants towards the pastoral occu- 
pation of the country and the forma- 
tion of a free community, in opposition 
to the submerging conviction of the set- 
tlement and its governmental Social- 
ism. These are the two keys to the his- 
tory of Australia, but the author vir- 
tually confines himself to its more pic- 
turesque aspects. 

He brilliantly narratés the strange 
story of the old maps, which show that 
Australia was discovered in the dreams 
of geographers centuries before the first 
ship touched its shores. These and a 
long line of literary allusions, running 
back almost to Aristotle, reveal a 
ghostly continent that stretched up to 
the Equator or shrank down to the 
South Pole, while a succession of myth- 





*The New World of the South; or, Auatralia 
in the Making. By W. H. Fitchett, LL.D. 
London: G. Tell and Sona. 


ical discoveries kept up an intermittent 
dance all around it. 

The real discoverer of Australia, Dr. 
Fitchett holds, was not Torres or Dal- 
rymple, but Capt. James Cook, and his 
portrait of the great navigator, orig- 
inally published in a magazine, is al- 
ready a classic which figures in the new 
anthology of Australian prose. Is it 
partly imaginary, as when he finds that 
Cook's eyes “seem to be searching some 
far-off sea-horizon”? He naturally miss- 
es the fighting quality in Cook's face, 
and he is disappointed. A Methodist 
minister who has a true vocation for 
letters, and perhaps a more imperious 
vocation for battle, expects something 
more in history than the works of peace. 
The doctor’s best books, where his dic- 
tion rises to its highest point, are tales 


ume doubtless suffers by its having no 
“drums” and very few “tramplings” to 
record. It has, indeed, the disposses 
sion of the blacks, and that he relates 
briefly, just'y condemning it as “the 
tragedy of a vanished race’’—a sac- 
rifice to “human stupidity,” he thinks 
it, when it was really a sacrifice to lust, 
folly, and greed. With equal brilliancy 
he tells the story of the early explora- 
tion of Australia, and there he leaves 
it. The as yet untold remainder will 
rise to the heroic. Evidently, though 
published as an independent work, the 
book is but the first of a series of vol- 
umes on the history of Australia. They 
will have high literary and_ ethical 
value. 


Clearing a century at a bound, we 
pass from the beginnings of New South 
Wales to the beginnings of the young 
Australian Commonwealth. That could 
have had no more fitting historian than 
the eminent counsel, of Australian 
origin, but an English barrister, who 
has told the story of its embryonic life 
and its birth with a personal authority 
and a native distinction that few could 
rival and no other surpass.* As the 
loyal follower of the first great Feder- 
ationist in New South Wales, the elo- 
quent statesman, Sir Henry Parkes, he 
was behind all the scenes that accom- 
panied the inception and early stages 
of the movement, and, when Parkes 
passed away, Mr. Wise became himself 
one of the leaders. Henceforth he took 
part in all its battles, and he is there- 
fore fitted to describe “the policy and 
the passions of contending parties.” He 
was in daily intercourse with its public 
men, and he sketches “the personalities 
of the rival leaders.” He, a democrat 
by acquired conviction, not by training, 
who startled the Oxford Union of his 
time by his advanced liberalism, and 
who became the author of the indus- 
trial arbitration system of New South 
Wales, d atically portrays “the ebb 
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of the battlefield, and the present vol- | 


and flow of popular sentiment,” recog- 
nizing that this was the decisive fac- 
tor. 

Mr. Wise puzzles over the attitude of 
a leader for whom the famous p)irase, 
“Yes—No,” was coined, without ever ob- 
serving that, such was the overwhelm 
ing force of the movement, federation 
was brought about by one who did not 
believe in the wisdom olf it. It is one of 
the ironies of history. It is another ol 


those ironies that the results of federa 
tion have been diametrically the oppo 
site of those expected by both its friends 


and its foes. 
We desire a fuller account of the in 
fluence of the United States on the for 


mation of the Constitution of the Com 
monwealth, but are grateful for what 
we receive in its place. Mr. Wise tells 
of Mr. Justice Inglis Clark, then Attor- 
ney-General of Tasmania, who was 
‘more American than the Americans,’ 
and had a large acquaintance with the 
Constitutional history of the United 
States. In his speech at the Melbourn 


Conference of 1890 he deposited th 
germs of the ideas that afterwards dom- 
inated the convention which framed the 
Constitution. As one of the two drafts 
men of the Constitution influence 
was great, and it was exerted in favor 
of the United States Constitution, which 
he avowedly preferred to that of Canada 

The book is not, as it has been absurd 
ly styled, an “ideal history” of the Fed- 
eral movement in Australia; it fs, as it 
professes to be, “a record by an eye 
witness,” and as such it has great value 
and authority. 

A third volume* carries us back to the 
discovery of New Zealand. Mr. Robert 
McNab, once Minister of Lands there, 
worthily consoles himself for the re- 
peated loss of his seat and consequent 
exclusion from political office by dedicat- 
ing his energies to the pre-history of 
his colony. Like the discoverers of the 
Accadians and the Hittites, he has had 
the rare good-fortune to strike an ab 
solutely virgin tract in ifs annals. Who, 
before him, knew that in older days 
than the earliest colonists dreamed of 
ships had come thither from north and 
south, east and west, to carry on the 
once-important sealing and whaling in- 
dustries? It is the southern parallel to 
the early fisheries that led the way to 
the settlement of North America. Two 
previous treatises had broken ground 
where no foot had trodden, and since 
they were published Mr. McNab has 
made another tour of the globe, visiting 
old and tapping fresh sources of infor- 
mation. After the old newspapers, 
where interviews with the sea captains 
were reported, the best were the logs of 
the American whalers preserved in the 
libraries of the historical societies on 
the east coast, from Salem to Washing- 


his 
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ton. Unique among these is the log of the 
Mary Mitchell, which he found at Nan- 
tucket, and this he prints in full. He 
visited the descendants of the old whal- 
New Bedford and other Eastern 
ports, and found them proud of their 
ancestors, as also communicative of old 
documents. He ransacked the MS. re- 
ports sent to England by the Governors 
of New South Wales, French official re- 
ports, and still 


ers of 


custom-house entries, 


other materials 

He aimed always at producing 
lutely the earliest attainable version of 
the incidents chronicled.” His method is 
that of the strictest historian, and he 
all the au- 
thorities are This is admir- 
able; but What is 
the outcome of so prodigal an expendl- 


“abso- 


ignores statements where 
not named. 
with what results? 
ture of time, labor, and money? He pro- 
fesses to cover the history of New Zea- 
land from its discovery by Tasman in 
1642 till it was ceded to Great Britain 
in 1840, but between these two dates no 
British community existed. A chapter 
on American Whalers and Scientists 
sounds promising, and the information 
it contains is new; but it belongs rather 
to the and 
exploration than to the history of New 
Zealand Jd. & 


history of marine industry 


Personality of Species. 


DOMESTICATION OF WILD 


BIRDS. 


The squat dak bungalow fades into 
the dusk as I leave it at early dawn and 
walk quietly into the heart of the Bur- 
mese jungle. The sounds of the night 
are dying away and the morning chorus 
It is the first of the 
of stillness which 
the 
second being the breathless heat-silence 
A sombre, slug- 
through 
for 


has not yet begun. 


only two intervals 


the tropical wilderness ever knows; 


of blistering high noon. 


gish stream slips noiselessly 


the its edge 
offer. The 


points my 


ferns and | wait by 


what the wilderness may 
first of diurnal life 
paragraph; a sudden, shrill crow—brok- 
but unmistakable Junglefowl are 
drinking. The bird crows 
again, cutting through the 
silent dawn. A distant band of mon- 
keys, already warmed by the sunlight tn 
the treetops, bursts into Zoroastrian 
chorus. Close at hand comes a sharp 
tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk-tukduk! and I know that 
a junglehen is watching me and is sus- 
picious, not yet alarmed. 

There is no more startling sound 
than the sudden crowing or clucking of 
these birds in the heart of the jungle. 
It is as if one of the flock of parrakeets 
swinging past should scream down “Hel- 
lo, Polly!” It seems wholly out of tune 
with all the wilderness sounds, anf un- 
consciously one looks’for native houses 


sound 


en 
and 
the 


afoot 


sound 
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where one knows no man has ever lived. 
No wilder bird exists than the red jun- 
glefowl which has not come into contact 
with mankind. Yet no living organism 
ever becomes so completely human-or- 
dered, such a commercially reproductive 
machine, as this same jungle bird after 
a few generations of captivity. 

Around the native villages there is 
constant crossing with the red jungle- 
fowl, but far from mankind, along the 
back reaches of Burmese and Malayan 
rivers, we find these forest fowl as wild 
as any pheasant. Trap them, and for a 
time they beat against their cage. Then 
quiet settles over them. They feed and 
crow and fight and court and breed. But 
their congeners, the other junglefowl, 
are altogether feral. They half-heart- 
edly consent at times to lay eggs, but 
their offspring are always true to their 
savage inheritance. The chicks of the 
captured red junglefowl represent a 
considerable advance towards the in- 
mates of the barnyard, and in the ensu- 
ing generations white feathers may ap- 
pear and the high caste of courtship 
and normal nesting begin to break 
down. They soon show signs of that 
marvellous unnatural fecundity which 
renders them of such untold value to 
man. 

The rock pigeon——ancestor of all our 
squabs and cote inmates—goes even 
farther in voluntary association with 
man. Of its own accord it will take up 
its abode in villages and cities, and I 
have seen scores roosting amid the noise 
and smoke of a Punjab railway station. 
We know how thoroughly domestic are 
the ordinary breeds of pigeons. The 
nearest related species of wild birds surf- 
fer death before they admit such in- 
timacy. 

It has escaped general notice that 
there are some phases of mental phe- 
nomena which can be carried up from 
the individual to the species. These are 
not dependent on physical environment 
or similarity of habits, but are inherent 
qualities. They are as rare as they are 
striking, and as yet we find no point of 
attack for explanation. This species 
personality presents an outlook upon 
life, an acceptance of changed condi- 
tions, which is like the spirit of the 
flock, of the herd, or common to widely 
seattered, wholly isolated individuals. 


Take, for example, a pair of wild mal- 
lard ducks and a pair of teal. Feeding 
together on the water of the bay, they 
present no mental distinctions. Both 
are equally on the alert, both ready to 
take to flight when still beyond the 
range of gunshot. They ask nothing of 
man but to be let alone. They nest as 
far as possible from his presence. On 
migration they approach his haunts as 
little as need be. Their lives are virile, 
competent, independent. If every mor- 
tal should be swept from the earth to- 
morrow, the races of mallards and teal 





would suffer no change. Thousands of 
years before tree-men let themselves 
gingerly down from the lowest branches 
and began unsteadily to stagger about 
upright on firm ground, mallards and 
teal fed together on the waters of the 
bay, no different in form, in feather, in 
alertness. 

But once in captivity, the teal and the 
mallards show an extraordinary differ- 
ence of behavior. Years pass and the 
teal will still scurry away like fright- 
ened mice at opr approach. If the teal 
have a pond and plenty of companions, 
they tolerate captivity. They are content 
so long as they are undisturbed, but 
they never cease to suspect, to bé on 
the lookout for sudden attack. Their 
life in captivity is filled almost as con- 
stantly with apprehension as is their 
wild existence. As a species, they live 
and they die untamed. 

The wild mallard for a short time re- 
sents confinement, but abundant food 
soon absorbs his interest. He ceases to 
look for danger when day after day the 
appearance of man coincides with a 
shower of manna. In a month he has 
accepted captivity and lives his new life 
to the full. Having tried his clipped 
wings and found them useless, he turns 
at once to the other joys of duck life, 
of sleeping, of swimming, of up-ending 
in the water, and dining on the es- 
sence of pond mud. Memory claims him 
only for a day or two at migrations 
when, compass-like, he wanders restless- 
ly to north or south. His offspring are 
in very truth puddle ducks, overplump 
to do more than fly heavily around their 
natal landscape. The females of this 
generation hatch their own ducklings, 
but often leave them to the care uf one 
bird, who vainly tries to cover forty or 
fifty at once. The ducks then make 
other nests and rear other broods. This 
is against all avian law and order as 
found in the wilderness, and reflects the 
degenerating influence of domestication. 
Whether from excessive appreciation of 
the advantages of the new régime, or 
from some mental state akin to fatalis- 
tic acceptance of kismet, or from sheer 
stupidity, we cannot say, but at all 
events, in the brain of the mallard there 
are latent possibilities which do not 
exist in his nearest of kin. Physically, 
the black duck differs in the case of 
the drake, which has retained some- 
what of the plumage of the females of 
both species. Mentally, the two are as 
wide apart as the poles. 

We are only just beginning to learn 
something about the strange birds of 
South America, but already we recog- 
nize in some of them still another phase 
of mentality—super-specific, almost con- 
tinental. The screamers, the seriamas, 
the trumpeters, the curassows, and 
guans, all are mentally related. All sub- 
mit gracefully to captivity and become 
so tame that even with liberty and fuil 
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wings they refuse to return to the jun- 
gle. But they also refuse to breed, and 
with a few isolated exceptions we may 
say almost that they never reproduce in 
captivity. 

Between the two groups in point of 
mentality comes the peacock. He Is 
neither a barnyard fixture nor a com- 
mercial servant of mankind. He keeps 
his caste. His courtship, breeding, plum- 
age, remain undefiled. He walks alone, 
he condescends, he allows no feeling of 
complete possession. 

WILLIAM BEEBE. 


Joseph Conrad. 





Conrad’s place among current English 
writers is peculiar. It is detached, and 
a little aloof. It represents a literary 
career virtually contemporary with that 
of the group of brilliant irresponsibles 
which, during the past decade, has so 
joyously and consciously dominated the 
scene. Shaw is not Chesterton, and 
Chesterton is not Bennett; but they and 
their comrades in brilliancy are con- 
fessedly all of a piece in their attitudé 
towards the public. Amuse the brute: 
if it wants a variety show, see that it 
gets its shilling’s worth. Why be a 
homely slighted shepherd when one 
knows how to be a head-liner? Never 
mind dignity, never mind reserves— 
watch ’em sit up! Thus, to the amaze- 
ment and consternation of a responsi- 
ble America, has frivolous Britain con- 
ducted her recent experiments in what 
we have been bred to revere as English 
literature. The method has its penal- 
ties. “Have you seen Chesterton’s lat- 
est?” or “Oh, Bernard Shaw, of course!” 
Contrast these social casualties, and 
the smile of easy patronage appertain- 
ing, with the expressions, verbal and 
other, of respect and esteem greeting 
the name Conrad. 

“Esteem” is an old-fashioned word, 
but there is none which, after reaching 
middle age, an artist in any sort is like- 
ly to hold in higher regard. It means 
something solid, something stable and 
well-rounded in his make-up and 
achievement; something human, too, in 
a quieter and less spectacular sense, of 
that patient old word. People who have 
not read Conrad have this sort of feel- 
ing for him. It is in the air. Fame, in- 
deed, is determined neither by a spe- 
cial constituency nor by a vast com- 
prehensive public. It is less a matter 
of consensus than of general impres- 
sion. And Joseph Conrad is a name 
which, by the general impression, stands 
for fine and strong work, and for an un- 
commonly interesting personality. Men- 
tion him in any company and you find 
him cheerfully conceded a place at or 
near “the head” in contemporary liter- 
ature. Even persons who do not great- 
ly relish his quality admit that it is 





there to be relished. There is a kind o 
glamour about him. 


I. 


This is due in part, no doubt, to the 
touch of exoticism in the man and in 
his work. His personal genesis has 
something to do with it. It is even 
more gratifying than surprising to Eng- 
lish readers that a foreigner should have 
chosen our tongue for his loftiest uses, 
and have become a master of it. But 
such mastery could hardly be achieved 
of sheer deliberation. The slow and 
(for him) sure means by which Conrad 
made his way towards it involve an ex- 
perience which is a romance in itself. 
The substance and meaning of this ex- 
perience he has set forth in “Some 
Reminiscences,” a volume that, by one 
of those unaccountable mischances 
which overtake English books on their 
way to America, came to us under the 
more pretentious title, “A Personal 
Record.” 

Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski was born 
in 1857, of a distinguished Polish fam- 
ily. A grand-uncle was a Chevalier of 
Napoleon's Legion of Honor, and took 
part in the disastrous Russian cam- 
paign. <A family legend to the effect 
that in the course of the retreat from 
Moscow he ate dog—a dog—long ob- 
sessed the fancy of a young grand- 
nephew. Conrad’s father was a man of 
uncommon ability, an accomplished 
writer of prose and verse; and translat- 
ed a number of English books into Pol- 
ish. For his part in the luckless re- 
volt of 63 he was condemned to exile. 
His wife had been seriously ill, but the 
Russian authorities gave her no time 
for recovery, and she left Poland only 
to die. In this instance exile did not 
mean destitution; Conrad was carefully 
educated, with a view to such a career 
as might still be fit and bossible for a 
Polish gentleman. But his boyish ambi- 
tion led in a very different direction. 
It was common enough in itself; multi- 
tudes of land-bound infants have dream- 
ed of the sea. But with most of them 
the dream is brief or easily broken. The 
phantom of the sea-hero passes of itself, 
with those kindred ghosts of cowboy 
and detective, or is dissipated rudely 
enough by a taste of real salt water. 
With this boy neither thing happened; 
the dream persisted in making itself a 
reality, and the reality justified the 
dream. 

Conrad’s family could not foresee 
this, of course. Not only was it im- 
probable in a general sense—there was 
no ghost of family precedent for the im- 
pulse. The boy himself could only as- 
sert it, not justify it: “Why should I, 
the son of a land which such men have 
turned up with their ploughshares and 
bedewed with their blood, undertake the 
pursuit fantastic meals of salt junk 
and hardtack upon the wide seas?” 
There was no more explaining the im- 
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pulse than gainsaying it; and the gal- 
linaceous uncle who was then his guar- 
dian could only cluck remonstrably as, 
in due season, he put forth upon his 
strange element. He became a British 
seaman, and a British master mariner. 


Il. 

If the sea had been his only passion, 
or if it had been able to absorb all his 
energies, we should have had no “A\l- 
mayer,” no “Lord Jim."" But the faith- 
ful and able seaman had a spark of 
genius as well as a taste for books. Dur 
ing his later years in the merchant ser- 
vice—perhaps it would be more just to 
say during all of them—he was serving 
quietly and even secretly his appren 
ticeship in craft more difficult than that 
of the sea. It is amusing (if idle) to 
speculate upon what certain of his con 
temporaries might have achieved in 
similar conditions. Most of them have 
come into literature by way of the hard 
drudgery of journalism—and boast of it. 
What sort of first book should we have 
had from Mr. Shaw or Mr. Bennett as 
the result of twenty years’ silence and 
self-discipline in a lonely cabin, on the 
high seas or elsewhere’ A_ different 
world of “Truth About an Author” 
here! 

It was the right way for Conrad, who 
has never sufficiently grasped the mod- 
ern English fashion, to profess contempt 
for his art. By what slow and labor- 
ious degrees the dim figure of Almayer 
took on form and color in his imagina- 
tion, and at last found expression in 
printed words, his creator has described 
in “A Personal Record.” “Almayer’s 
Folly” was indeed the focal object of 
those reminiscences. It is a book for 
which, as his first-born, the author 
has a particular fondness; and for the 
reader no later book is more typical of 
him. It was a product of experience 
and of sore labor. Conrad's human fig- 
ures are drawn, not from life, but out 
of life. Almayer had a real prototype 
whom Conrad had once glimpsed, dingy 
and stranded, in a Bornean backwater. 
The figure had its haunting significance 
for him, and came by degrees to embody 
in his fancy a type too familiar in the 
tropics, that of the decadent European, 
struggling vainly against the stifling 
and enervating influences of his unnat- 
ural environment. Kipling has recog- 
nized it, but unwillingly, and only as a 
disgraceful antitype of his conquering 
White Man—a squalid supernumerary 
in his drama of a triumpnant (and Brit- 
ish) civilization. It could not have oe- 
curred to Conrad, for his part, to at- 
tempt the réle of spokesman for any 
race or set of conditions. He has seen 
much of the world, but he has mused 
and brooded upon the mystery of it in- 
stead of trying to reduce it to a formula. 
The doctrinaire is as strong in Kipling 
as the artist: in Conrad he does not 
exist. 
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Mr. Galsworthy has asserted that Con- 

rad is singular among novelists in pos- 
sessing the “cosmic spirit,” in realizing 
that “the little part called man is al- 
ways smaller than the whole,” that “na- 
ture is first, man is second.” To this 
generalization an American commenta- 
tor, Mr. F. T. Cooper, has rightly taken 
exception. The power of Conrad’s stories 
lies, he says, in “their vital and tremen- 
dous human interest. It is quite true 
that he deals with titanic forces. 
But everywhere and always his unit of 
measurement is man: man measuring 
his puny strength against the universe, 
and foredoomed to defeat; yet in his de- 
feat remaining always the focal point 
of interest.” This is excellent as far as 
it goes. The conquering hero of domes- 
tic or imperial romance plays a small 
part upon Conrad’s stage, and plays it 
with indifferent success. It is the hap- 
less struggle of man with the universe 
which lifts his imagination—lifts it 
clear of the mere unpleasantness of 
pathos, fairly to the plane of tragedy. 


III. 

But it is not a merely physical uni- 
verse with which he sees man haplessly 
and tragically at odds. He does not 
choose to belittle nature with a capital 
letter. No one has more wonderfully 
painted the ruthlessness of seas and 
winds; for there he*has seen nature at 
her tragic task. But these perils are 
not for the mass of men; to the deeper 
imagination they are graphic symbols of 
infinitely varied forces of destruction. 
On land also Nature in her tragic mood 
works towards her ends of pity and ter- 
ror, by slow pressure of inescapable cir- 
cumstance, by trivial turns of chance, by 
searching out the minute and hidden 
flaws in the hearts of men. 

A little examination of Conrad’s work 
as a whole shows how small a part in 
the essential action of the stories 
is played by physical nature. In 
“Typhoon,” to be sure, the storm has 
something like a maligngnt personality, 
against which no hum strength or 
skill is of avail. The vessel crowded 
with its helpless mortals is of no more 
significance than a chip covered with 
ants in a spring freshet. In “Amy Fos- 
ter” the sea plays a crueller trick upon 
the sole survivor of its latest wreck 
than casting him upon a desert island. 
He is tossed up on the English coast— 
a young Slav with no speech but his 
own, unable to find out where he is, or 
to explain whence he has come, terrti- 
fied, hunted, and finally starved: the 
sea is responsible for this. But in the 
greater number of these stories actual 
sea-disaster is of little account. To 
“Lord Jim” the bitter irony of his case 
lies in the fact that there has been no 
disaster, but only the fear of it. 

Here is a situation so typical, a theme 
so characteristic, as to be worth re 
hearsing, despite its familiarity to many 


readers who know little else of Con- 
rad’s work. Here, at the outset, is a 
young Briton such as Kipling is fond 
of portraying, a healthy, charming, ap- 
parently normal boy. He is secretly of 
romantic temper, and has fed his youth 
on dreams of heroism. He is fond of 
imagining perilous crises, with himself 
at the fore, leaping into the gap, rescu- 
ing the helpless, going down with the 
ship. “He confronted savages on trop- 
ical shores, quelled mutinies on the high 
seas, and in a small boat on the ocean 
kept up the hearts of despairing men— 
always an example of devotion to duty, 
and as unflinching as a hero in a book.” 
His first years at sea were a disen- 
chantment, for after many voyages he 
had found much routine, and no open- 
ings for heroic achievement. Then a 
minor chance landed him in the post of 
mate in a decrepit old steamer in East- 
ern waters, laden with hundreds of Arab 
pilgrims. One night they scrape along 
a submerged derelict, there is a breach 
forward, and only a rotten bulkhead 
keeps the old ship afloat. Only the offi- 
cers know what has happened. It seems 
a question of minutes; there are only 
boats enough to hold a handful of the 
passengers: Lord Jim finds himself, he 
hardly knows how, in a boat with the 
other recreants, leaving the doomed 
ship, with its sleeping freight. He is a 
ruined man. That the ship does not go 
down, so that his shame is brought 
home to him, is not the main fact. He 
has been false to his ideals; and the 
punishment which follows him relent- 
lessly through the years is rooted in his 
own breast. So is that of Falk, who can- 
not win back to peace from the mem- 
ory of a revolting crime. Akin, too, is 
the tale of “Nostromo,” the adventurer 
who in a strange land makes himself 
honored and trusted, whose whole satis- 
faction in life lies in his sense that he 
is worthy to be trusted, and who is 
finally warped by circumstance and the 
single temptation to which he is liable, 
into a thief. 

In another series of tales the tragedy 
lies in man’s unequal struggle with un- 
natural conditions of climate and en- 
vironment. “Lord Jim” itself belongs 
in a sense to this class, since the man 
was not really fit for the sea, never lov- 
ed it for its own sake. So Almayer, by: 
no means a weakling, is doomed to de- 
generacy under the influences of his 
Malay life. The poignant element in 
his tragedy lies in the failure of his 
stubborn attempts to marry his half- 
caste daughter to a white man, and 60, 
in some dim but to him essential fash- 
ion, to make terms with fate. Again, 
in “The Heart of Darkness” we find, 
with the depths of an African jungle 
as the scene of his mortal struggle, a 
white man losing, one by one, the 
qualities which make life worth living 
for him. 








IV. 


If there is one element in human life 
upon which, more than upon any other, 
Mr. Conrad’s fancy habitually plays, it 
is the element of pure chance. His own 
career, he tells us, was assured at the 
start by a bit of chance. His tutor had 
been at him for two years to give up his 
hopes of the sea, and had almost pre 
vailed, during a memorable argument 
on top of the Furca Pass; when the grin 
of a passing Englishman brought sud- 
den and decisive reinforcement to the 
weaker side: “His glance, his smile, the 
unextinguishable and comic ardor of 
his striving forward appearance, help- 
ed me to pull myself together.” The ar- 
gument went on, but the cause was lost 
forever. In the novels, chance—seldom 
coincidence in the vulgar sense, but 
pure casual occurrence—is continually 
asserting its power. If the weak heart 
of the Patna’s donkey-man had not giv- 
en out at a particular moment, Lord 
Jim-would never have taken the fatal 
jump to ruin. If the bomb-thrower in 
“Under Western Eyes” had not chanced 
to possess a keen eye for the “easiness” 
of a fellow-student, he would have 
sought another asylum—and there 
would have been no story. It is not 
surprising that we should now find 
“Chance” taken as the title of his latest 
story. 

It is decidedly the best of the Conrad 
stories which are not exclusively stories 
of the sea. But though part of the ac- 
tion takes place on land, and on Eng- 
lish land, the whole performance has the 
right sea-flavor. One fact, to begin with, 
will endear it to a multitude of readers: 
it is told;for the most part by the in- 
imitable Marlow, the well-remembered 
chronicler of “Lord Jim.” He winds 
into his subject with all his old sub- 
tlety and exhaustiveness, his gruff pre 
tences. of cynicism and his underlying 
passion of sympathy. Nowhere has 
Conrad achieved finer character-study 
than in this portraiture of the good and 
solemn “little Fyne,” his excellent and 
ridiculous wife, and their unhappy “girl- 
friend,” Flora de Barral. Young Flora 
is daughter of a swindler whose huge 
and complacent frauds have finally left 
him behind bars. The shock of his ex- 
posure, and other shocks which follow, 
are almost too much for the girl’s 
mind; and she is rescued just in time 
by a Captain Anthony, who marries her 
and takes her off to sea. A misunder- 
standing keeps them for a long time 
“married in name only.” Its ending is 
a happy one in all senses. For if, on a 
certain dark night, Anthony’s mate, 
young Powell, had not happened to 
stoop for a rope three inches from the 
skylight of the captain’s cabin—if that 
skylight had not chanced to be patched 
with a bit of clear glass—he would 
never have seen—what he did see; and 
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the lives of a number of people would 
have been different. 


V. 


Winding into his subject, building his 
story as if at haphazard out of scenes 
and incidents rarely presented in con- 
secutive order, is, of course, Conrad’s 
method before it is Marlow’s. Persons 
who insist on “a straight story,” and 
who do not respond to subtleties of feel- 
ing or atmosphere, will make very little 
out of such a tale as “Lord Jim” or 
“Chance.” But it is surprising what a 
large range of readers, some of whom 
would presumably be impatient of this 
writer’s methods, yield to his charm. 
One may be impatient, but it is hard 
to put down such a story, once begun. 
The story-teller somehow manages to 
keep an even strain upon the slender 
line at the end of which the reader’s 
attention may be straining or sulking. 
And in the upshot one feels how in- 
evitable it has all been, how naturally, 
for this practitioner, the thing has been 
done. The subject, whatever its nature, 
appears then to have been not so much 
exhausted as illuminated from every 
angle. We feel always the dignity and 
restraint of the operator—his wise in- 
stinct to keep, even at the end, some- 
thing up his sleeve. 

But it is impossible to judge the sub- 
stance of his work as apart from its 
style. Conrad was in his twentieth year 
before he knew a word of English. Less 
than twenty years later, he published 
his first book, and it was hailed at ence 
as a masterpiece, in English. He has 
always been an artist, he has never put 
forth work representing less than a 
maximum of effort. Some seventeen 
years ago he expressed what has re- 
mained his creed as an artist, an utter- 
ance worth quoting for those who wish 
to understand the man and his work: 

It is only through complete, un- 
swerving devotion to the perfect blend- 
ing of form and substance; it is only 
through an unremitting, never discour- 
aged care for the shape and ring of sen- 
tences, that an approach can be made to 
plasticity, to color, and the light of 
magic suggestiveness may be brought to 
play for an evanescent instant over the 
commonplace surface of words; of the 
old, old words, worn thin, defaced by 
ages of careless usage. The sincere en- 
deavour to accomplish that creative task, 
to go as far on that road as his strength 
will carry him, to go undeterred by fal- 
tering, weariness, or reproach, is the only 
valid justification for the worker in prose. 
. My task which I am trying to 
achieve is, by the power of the written 
word, to make you hear, to make you feel 
—it is before all, to make you see. That 
—and no more, and it is everything. If 
I succeed, you shall find there, according 
to your deserts, encouragement, conso- 
lation, fear, charm—all you demand; and, 
perhaps, also that glimpse of truth for 
which you have forgotten to ask. 


H. W. Boyrwxron. 
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VILLON AND OTHER FRENCH POETS 


“Francois Villon—sa Vie et son 
Temps” (H. Champion), by Pierre 
Champion, isa book about a poet much 
loved for his few verses that have sur- 
vived and known scarcely at all as a 
person save for a few very human ac- 
tions and passions. 


Thanks to the stubborn effort of eru- 
dite contemporaries of our own, we know 
of Francois Villon’s life as much as 
might be held entire in one page. His 
work is made up of one scholar’s poem, 
the “Lays,” and the “Testament,” which 


counts only for 2,032 limes. ... 
How can we help agreeing with 
Clément Marot’s wise policy of ignor- 


ance in so uncertain and parlous a mat- 
ter: “As to the industry of lays which 
he makes in his testament, to know it 
sufficiently and understand we should 
need to have been of his time in Paris 
and have known the places and things 
and men of which he speaks.” In 
spite of the seeming paradox, we who are 
four centuries away know more of him 
than Clément Marot did, though he 
came scarce two generations later. 

And so I have tried to walk with the 
reader through the Paris where Villon 
wandered, and point out the houses and 
particulars of streets and life which the 
poet mentions—that which a scholar of 
his own time would have seen in the 
great town. A journey of the imagina- 
tion, if you will, but justified in whole 
and in part by documents. 


The Preface details scrupulously the 
names and “effort” of students of ar- 
chives like Gaston Paris, and Longnon, 
and Marcel Schwob, who labored to 
bring Villon out of the past so that “the 
only (French) poet of the Middle Ages 
read nowadays” might live for us as 
something more than a voice. Pierre 
Champion has already exercised his own 
hand at bringing back Charles of Or- 
leans, whose singing is known to read- 
ers of Longfellow, and, of course, to all 
that cultivate the rondeau or the bal- 
lade, by his book, published in 1911, 
that received the Prix Gobert from 
the French Academy. For a dozen years, 
ever since the preparation of his thesis 
at the Ecole des Chartes, our author has 
thus lived in the time which he recon- 
stitutes for us here. 

The first chapter goes back to the 
uncle who was chaplain in the very Pa- 
risian church, dependent on Notre Dame, 
of Saint-Benoft le Bétourné (St. Bene- 
dict-awry, or ill oriented); and in its 
cloister, where he had a house, he 
brought up by hand his graceless but 
not ungrateful nephew Francois, who 
wrote his thanks long after: 


Item, et & mon plus que pére 
ea Culioume de Villon. 


Childhood passes round these churches 
with their illuminating symbolism, with 
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Bible and saints’ 
ties. 


legends and morall- 
Next come the schools for his unl- 


versity degrees, what he studied being 
known from traces in his verses; uni- 
versity troubles, in which he was sure 


to bear his part; taverns, and games, 


and night-walkers; serenades, and 
wrangles, and the watch in chase; cler 
ics, and men seeking filthy lucre, and 
prisons—roundabout the greater Paris, 


with all it had for a poet to see, and 
do, and suffer. This is matter for the 
first volume. 

The second volume goes on to Villon 
in loves and murders, in the singing of 
lays and robberies, leading straight to 
a life of forced wandering far away 
amid brigand bands of Coquillards 
spurious pilgrim “companions of the 
Cockle Shell.” All ends with the “Testa- 
ment” of the last years and repentance, 
if only there were time for respectable 
living—and, after death, the inevitable 
legend. Besides continual footnotes and 
references, there are 110 pages of multi- 
ple appendix with genealogies and doc- 
uments; and the fine inset plates are 
themselves documentary. Each volume 
has its analytical table of contents; 
and, at the end of the second, there are 
forty-three triple-column pages of al- 
phabetical index of names and things 
and old French words—a complete ap- 
paratus for the modern student who 
wishes to go deeper than the mere read- 
er of delightful text: 


Though he was no “Master of Theol- 
ogy,” Villon felt need to tell us he should 
be saved. A preacher of those other 
days like Michel Menot (a page from 
this Cordelier’s simple sermon on the 
Prodigal Son closes the last chapter) 
would have thought so too. Without 
sharing their faith, it is impossible to 
appraise our poet's upsoaring and down- 
falling—our judgment is too rigid, our 
heart too dry. For us Villon remains an 
enigma, 


Better, perhaps, than the author knows, 
his book establishes a canon of crit- 
icism for those, of other days and our 
own days, who, like Villon, “laugh in 
tears” and buy remords de conscience. 
“La Poésie Francaise du Moyen Age” 
(Mercure de France), by Charles Oul- 
mont, is a collection of original texts, 
with modern version and competent no- 
tices, of Old French poems from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, and 
thirty pages of literary introduction. It 
forms the opening volume, complete in 
itself, of an “anthology of French poetry 
from its beginnings to our day.” It 
stops short before the coming of Charles 
of Orleans and Francois Villon, who 
will be taken up in the next volume on 
the poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—from the ending of the Mid- 
dle Ages to the French Renaissance. The 
passages chosen for the text have an 
interest of their own. Each is prefaced 
by a list of manuscript sources—for we 
are not yet at the age of printing—and 
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the successive printed editions and com- 
The first is “La Cantiléne de 
the most ancient mon- 
ument of the French language, and 
properly a sequence, that is, a short 
rhythmic poem sung at mass before the 
between Gradual and Alleluia: 


mentaries. 
Sainte Eulalie,” 


Gospel, 
Buona pulcella fut Eulalia, 
Bel avret corps, bellezour anima. 
Narrative poetry has 100 pages, with 
twenty-five instances, such as the known 
“Chanson de Roland,” the “Roman de 
Brut” of Wace, the “Death of Tristan 
and Yseult,” “Aucassin and Nicolette,” 
the “Roman de Renart,” “Roman de la 
Rose,” and several Fabliaux. Lyric 
poetry, apparently developing later, has 
also nearly 100 pages of Romances and 
Bertrand de Born, Rute 
and even Froissart, 
There are twenty- 
poetry, with a 
Miracle of 


Pastourelles, 
beuf’s “Complainte,” 
loved for his prose. 
five pages of dramatic 
Mystery of Adam anda 
Notre Dame. 

Sarcey poked fun at French examina- 
tion papers in English schools demand- 
ing the feminine of the participle resous, 
which, he said, no Frenchman knows 
or would use if he did know—he him- 
self did not know that it has still a 
technical use in pharmacy; but this 
rather adds point to his criticism. Our 
author frankly presents archaic French, 
but in morsels of good poetry which is 
and it shows, moreover, 


always new; 


how a people's life grows with its lan- 


guage and literature: 


Main se leva la bien faite Aeliz; 

Bel se para et plus bel se vesti: 

Si prist de l'aigue en un doré bacin, 

Lave sa bouche et ses oex et son vis; 

Si s’en entra la bele en un gardin. 
(Early in the morning, buxom Alice 
rises; Fair her looks and fairer still her 
dress: Pours out water in a gilded basin, 
Washes mouth and eyes and face; So the 
belle into the garden goes.) 

“Comment il faut lire les Auteurs 
Classiques Francais’ (A. Colin), by An- 
toine Albalat, is a useful work for the 
methodical reader of French literature; 
and its methods might profitably be ap- 
English authors. It is not a 
book extracts, but the work of a 
practical critic who has published books 
on “the formation of style by the assim- 
on “the enemies of 
another, one 
Academy, on 


plied to 


of 


flation of authors,” 
the art of writing, and 
crowned by the French 
“the labor of style taught by manu- 
acript corrections of great writers.” His 
motto from Montesquieu's 
Letters” and runs counter to 
anti-Humanist pretensions of our day: 
" me that till a man has 


read the old books he has no reason to 


present is 


“Persian 
seems to 
prefer the new.” 


nor a 
have 


This book is neither a History 
Manual of Literature. ... I 
tried, most of all, to study the workman- 
and processes and originality of 
classic authors I have avoided 
as much as possiblé the discussion of 


ship 
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philosophic consid- 
I try to explain in 
great talent of writers con- 
how we can come to love 
those who have the reputation of be- 
ing somewhat hard reading. Another 
thing is too neglected and I have thought 
it my duty to insist on it—the filiation, 
origin, and descendance of authors. 

I wish to teach the love of literature— 
no ordinary thing. Classic au- 
thors will always be the basis of all 
solid instruction, because they are the 
basis of all observation and human truth, 
and because it is they who reveal to us 
our own originality and teach us even 
to do that which is contemporary and 
modern. 


general ideas and 
erations. 
what the 


sists and 


The work reaches from Villon to Victor 
Hugo, taking those authors whose writ- 
ings, in a language cultivated like the 
French, are literally “classic” because 
used in the classes. 

“En lisant Corneille’ (Hachette), by 
Emile Faguet, is a typical book of that 
full and exact and ready Academician: 

I purpose, while reading the author 
chosen for the day along with my read- 
er, to situate him in his time and in the 
particular world in which he lived; to 
make acquaintance with his temper and 
character, especially with what he has 
said about himself or let clearly appear; 
to grasp the particular nature of his 
genius and do this from the text itself; 
to avoid as much as possible general 
ideas and arrive at intimacy with the 
author and live, as far as may be, with 
him. 

Intrepid M. Faguet announces eleven 
other authors, down to Victor Hugo, for 
future application of the same process 
—which gives pause for thought, re- 
membering the immensely longer list 
of books, all readable and many impor- 
tant, already produced by this relent- 
less reader and teacher and writer. Cor- 
neille should have a particular good 
word, for he has always been esteemed 
more conformable to English thought, 
and present currents seem setting back 
towards him. 

“Alfred de Vigny” (Mercure de 
France), by Léon Séché, is a character- 
istic book of this indefatigable writer 
of anecdotal studies, from unpublished 
documents, of the history of the Ro- 
mantics. This is his sixteenth work of 
the kind, all revolving round Sainte- 
Lamartine, Alfred de Musset, 
Victor Hugo, and the Cénacles, with 
many side-lights—and now this revived 
half-favorite of our capricious genera- 
tion, Alfred de Vigny. The first vol- 
ume deals with his literary, political, 
and religious life; and the second with 
what is labelled “la vie amoureuse,” but 
including chapters on his mother and 
friendships as well. It is really a 
greatly enlarged rewriting of the first 
of all this author’s researches in con- 
temporary letters and gossip of the Ro- 
mantic period; and he may well recall 
that, at the time, it was predicted his- 
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torians would cut wood in his forest. 
Even so, he has had to reserve quanti- 
ties of historical and critical notes on 
the separate works of Alfred de Vigny 
for the complete edition of them which 
he is now publishing: 


How often, while writing this or that 
chapter, have I not said to myself: If 
Sainte-Beuve had known this letter and 
this document, what use he would have 
made of it! Surely, there was only he 
to understand how to uncover people 
and show their soul naked! 


Those who ‘seek understanding in 
such historical remains will find great 
value in the fifteen two-column pages 
of index of proper names. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Masks of Love. By Margarita Spald- 
ing Gerry. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The lady-errant was to have been ex- 
pected in this age of feminism. Why 
should not Dulcinea, as well as her lov- 
er, set forth in quest of adventure? But, 
of course, it is not romance that she 
seeks. Dulcinea is a college graduate, 
serious-minded, and thirsts for a know- 
ledge of “real life.” Be it life or death, 
as Thoreau says, we crave only reality. 
Marjorie Spofford is an orphan; her 
fiancé is studying abroad; she has a 
small income and can do as she likes. 
Without consulting her fiancé, or even 
notifying him, she decides to spend the 
year before her marriage in a search 
for feal experience; and, of course, she 
seeks it on the stage. It is clear that 
such a story is intended chiefly for 
young persons who have an ambition 
like Marjorie’s, but who are not so for- 
tunately placed as to be able to realize 
it. In other words, here is what pur- 
ports to be a slice of that ancient yet 
tempting apple which made so much 
trouble in the Garden. 


It must be admitted in favor of the 
Serpent that he “delivered the goods.” 
Not so much can be said for the author 
of “The Masks of Love.” The story has 
about as much relation to reality as the 
old-fashioned Sunday-school book had. 
it is, however, readable, and calculated 
to give the young person the illusion 
that she is being enlightened. As usual, 
tne method is a somewhat discreet ex- 
posure of the physical side of love. With 
what satisfaction will the ingenuous 
reader peruse such sapient absurdity as 
this: 


Dimly she remembered words that 
some modern woman writer had writ- 
ten. . The idea was that love was 
a road living between physical passion 
and spiritual emotion. A woman enter- 
ed it by the gate of her spirit, and only 
sometimes travelled the whole road. 
With a man, it was passion which he 
knew first -and he did not always com- 
plete the journey. To-day this occurred 
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to her as lying at the heart of her rid- 
dle. 


“How true that is!” the gentle reader 
will say to herself. 


Anthony the Absolute. By Samuel Mer- 
win. New York: The Century Co. 


When the musical scientist whose 
phenomenally delicate ear can distin- 
guish eighty-one tonal intervals to an 
octave meets the woman gifted with a 
corresponding nicety of vocal pitch, 
there would seem to be a sufficiently 
novel story ready-made. Mr. Merwin, 
with whom the presentation of familiar 
American types against Oriental back- 
grounds is something of a specialty, has 
sent his pedant on a search for speci- 
mens of primitive Japanese and Chinese 
music with which to prove his theory, 
and for good measure has likewise set 
a bibulous and bloodthirsty husband to 
scour the China coast for the truant 
singer. He has even added, by way of 
an up-to-date garnish, a feminist pro- 
blem and its solution. For Anthony, 
whose moral perceptions are no less re- 
fined than his aural sense, is the most 
enlightened feminist imaginable. To his 
ultra-sensitive conscience “to stop a wo- 
man’s growth” by limiting her to the 
usual wife’s sphere, is fully as abhorrent 
as a caveman’s wooing would be to the 
average citizen. Is this the chivalry of 
the future wherewith shall be won the 
heart of the New Woman that Mr. Mer- 
win, in the diary of his accurate, self-ob- 
servant Anthony, has undertaken to de- 
clare unto us, slyly appending that the 
question of curtailing women’s liberties 
can with perfect safety be left to the 
women themselves? Not that theories 
matter much in a bit of comedy lightly 
spiced with melodrama. 


The Business of a Gentleman. By H. N. 
Dickinson. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

A thoroughgoing British detestation 
of all the new-fangled notions that make 
the England of to-day so discouraging- 
ly unlike the good old England of sev- 
eral centuries ago speaks eloquently 
from these pages. Conflicting points of 
view on the social problem are shrewdly 


personified and made to serve as) 
dramatis persone. Right triumphs in| 
the person of Bobby Wilton, Baronet, | 
who summarily gettles a strike, as he | at all to the temptations which wrecked 
does all other questions of his life, by|so many capable men in the days of 
the fearless application of feudal prin-| 


ciples. With Bobby's help the author 
demonstrates that what the malcontent 
workingman really feels the need of is 
the hand of a genuine, true-blue aristo- 
erat to feed him and make him work 
and give him a beating on occasion. 
Consider the passionate servility of 
which the laboring class is capable. It 
ig the point for which his race has been 
bred. Does not the presence of this 


|tance. One of the early graduates of 











quality postulate a ruling class—by natu-| 


ral law if not by divine right? S.a. 
so-called labor leaders and crack-brained | 
theorists deprive the helpless masses of | 
their natural protectors? Shall female 
agitators and organizers and meddling 
supervisors of private morals and pub- 
lic affairs be permitted to achieve celeb- 
rity at the expense of the defenceless 
poor? Not while there are energetic 
gods in Olympus—like Bobby — and) 
sweet, imperturbable goddesses like his | 
lady wife, and mercurial imps of good 
family like his young friend, Eddie Dur- 
wold. 

That part of the reading public that 
still thinks it worth while to regard 
G. B. 8. as a menace to society will find 
in this book a rare treat, for, common 
as this kind of dogged prejudice is, it 
does not often find a spokesman who has 
the gift of wit and skilful persuasion. 
Most amusing to an American is the dis- 
play of anti-feminist ardor. Mr. Dick- 
inson includes a masterly study of one 
of the “deadly females”’—a creature of 
really Satanic bloom. She is altogeth- 
er the most significant contemporary 
specimen he has succeeded in catching, 
and he is far too clever a student of 
humankind not to make the most of 
her. 





A GALLANT NAVAL OFFICER. 


George Hamilton Perkins, Commodore 
U. 8S. N.: His Life and Letters. By 
Carroll Storrs Alden. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


Commodore Perkins was. without 
doubt one of the most gallant and effi- 
cient of the younger officers of the navy 
who suddenly found themselves called 
by the outbreak of the rebellion in 1861 
to positions of danger and of impor- 


Annapolis—at the foot of his class—he 
was a striking illustration of the ability 
of that school to take a raw country 
boy, who had never even seen the ocean, 
and to turn him out as capable a naval 
officer as any afloat. In many respects 
Perkins’s early career was a close paral- 
lel to George Dewey’s, but Perkins was 
the more distinguished when hostilities 
ceased. Both came of simple but sturdy 
New England stock, both were home- 
loving and of the stuff that yielded not 


long and lonely cruises off the coasts of 
Africa, of Central America, or of other 
remote regions. ; 

Thanks to his initiative and daring 
and partly owing to deserved luck, Per- 
kins took a prominent part in three not- 
able happenings of the war. As execu- 
tive and pilot of the Cayuga he led Far- 
ragut’s t past Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip and up to New Orleans, captur- 
ing at one time three of the enemy’s| 
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gunboats and being the first target of 
the entire hostile flotilla. Next it fell to 
Perkins’s lot to be one of the two offi- 
cers who were the first Federals to land 
and demand the surrender of New Or- 
leans, Capt. Theodorus Bailey being the 
other. There is no more thrilling ept- 
sode in the history of the navy than the 
story of the appearance of these two 
unarmed men in the captured city. It 
has been often told, but never better 
than by an eyewitness, George W. 
Cable: 


About one or two o'clock in the after- 
noon (as I remember) I being again in 
the store with but one door aiar, there 
came a roar of shoutings and impreca- 
tions and crowding feet down Commons 
Street. “Hurrah for Jeff Davis! Hurrah 
for Jeff Davis! Shoot them! Kill them! 


Hang them!" I locked the door on the 
outside and ran to the front of the mob, 
calling with the rest, “Hurrah for Jeff 
Davis!" About every third man had a 
weapon out. Two officers of the United 
States navy were walking abreast, un- 
guarded and alone, looking not to right 
or left, never frowning, never flinching, 
while the mob screamed in their ears, 
shook cocked pistols in their faces, curs- 


ed and crowded, and gnashed upon them. 
So through the gates of death those two 
men walked to the City Hall to demand 
the town's surrender. 


After a long and weary service on the 
blockade of Texas, where three weeks 
might pass without the sighting of a 
sail—“it seemed,” Perkins wrote, “like 
a living death to be on the blockade” 
there came again a glorious opportunity, 


for the young commander, then but 
twenty-eight, was chosen by Farragut 
himself to captain the Chickasaw, one 


of the large double-turreted monitors, 
in the attack on Mobile. Here he ac- 
quitted himself with great gallantry to 
the entire satisfaction of his heroie 
chieftain. It was the Chickasaw, her 
captain fighting his ship from the top 
of the turret, which compelled the sur 
render of Fort Morgan and of the Con- 
federate ram Tennessee, as attested by 
Farragut himself in these words: “Per- 
kins was young and handsome, and 

. ho braver man ever trod a ship's 
deck; . . . his work in the Chicka. 
saw did more to capture the Tennessee 
than all the guns of the fleet put to 
gether.” 

After the war Commodore Perkins’s 
career was as uninteresting as it had 
been eventful during the great conflict, 
and he was compelled to retire in 1891 
because of failing health. Dr. Alden has 
drawn for his volume largely upon Com- 
modore Perkins’s home letters, of which 
most are excellent reading, direct and 
clear of style, and giving a pleasant pic- 
ture of an honest and gallant gentile 
man. The author has on the whole done 
well with this memoir, but the last two 
chapters, bearing plain evidence of hav- 
ing been written to order, mar the book 
and should, if printed at all, have been 
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preserved for family consumption only. 
A pleasing picture of Commodore Per- 
kins as a twenty-three-year-old officer 
serves as frontispiece. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


The King's Council in England During 
the Middle Ages. By J. F. Baldwin. 
New York: The Oxford University 
Press. $5.75 net. 

It is now just forty years since the 
first appearance of Bishop Stubbs’s “Con- 
stitutional History of Epvgland during 
the Middle Ages.” This still is, and prob- 
ably will long remain, the best general 
account for the whole period; but the 
accumulation of printed sources in re- 
cent years and the increased and more 
easily accessible mass of manuscript ma- 
terial in the Public Record Office and 
in the British Museum have made pos- 
sible, if not indeed necessary, a recast- 
ing of large portions of this monumen- 
tal work. The present volume by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, of Vassar College, is a 
distinct contribution to the history of 
the English Constitution in its forma- 
tive period. While not departing in the 
main from the broad general outlines of 
the growth of the King’s Council given 
by Stubbs, the author has presented a 
more detailed and intelligible account 
of that institution, and has shown in a 
clearer manner its relation to the entire 
system. He has corrected many mis- 
leading statements made by Stubbs and 
other writers and has elucidated many 
obscure points. The work supersedes 
the earlier treatises by Hale, Palgrave, 
and Dicey. 


Mr. Baldwin dismisses the theory of 
origin during the reign of Henry III 
by the assertion that the King’s Council 
“never had a point of beginning or in- 


itial organization. Its origin is found in 
the prevailing theory and practice of 
the feudal world, according to which the 
king, like any other lord, was accustom- 
ed to receive the aid and counsel of his 
vassals.” The King’s Council was not 
an offshoot, but the direct continuation, 
of the Norman Curia Regis, the vague, 
undefined, shifting body of counsellors, 
now contracting to a mere handful of 
household officials, now expanding into a 
general assembly of several hundred 
tenants-in-chief; a single, undifferentiat- 
ed body, which, together with the king, 
exercised all the functions of the cen- 
tral government. This parent stem of 
the modern highly organized state was 
the product of the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, “its lack of confidence In individ. 
ual initiative, and its distrust of indl- 
vidual authority.” Much of the confu- 
sion and perplexity which characterize 
modern accounts of the origin of the 
English Constitution is due, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, not to the records them- 
selves, but to a certain rigidity of mod- 
ern thought concerning political institu- 
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tions and a failure to appreciate fully 
the fact that the organization and func- 
tions of medieval governmental bodies 
were in their very nature vague and un- 
defined. Other writers have, indeed, ob- 
served these characteristics, but none 
have borne them in mind more consis- 
tently in their treatment of medieval 
institutions. 

Beginning with the single organ of 
the Norman state, the Curia Regis, Mr. 
Baldwin traces in an admirable and sug- 
gestive manner the gradual modifica- 
tions of that body under the persistent 
assertion of royal prerogative against 
the disruptive tendencies of feudalism, 
in which it threw off department after 
department, and yet remained itself the 
formless, unrestrained King’s Council. 
He abandons the well-known theory that 
these modifications were occasioned by 
classification of business, and advocates 
the theory that the changes were 
brought about by the introduction of 
new methods of transacting business. 
Thus the Exchequer was for a long time 
merely the Curia Regis, or King’s Coun- 
cil, dealing with royal revenue accora- 
ing to a fixed routine; the Common 
Pleas was the same body trying certain 
classes of cases under the formulary 
system of the common law. In the 
course of time those portions of the 
Council, dealing with certain matters 
according to fixed rules, separated from 
the older unrestrained body, which 
might still and, in fact, often did attend 
to these affairs in its discretionary man- 
ner. 

From the first there were two diver- 
gent elements in the King’s Council: an 
inner, more or less permanent, group of 
royal officials, trained experts; and a 
larger, constantly shifting body of mag- 
nates, prelates, and feudal barons. The 
one tended towards bureaucracy and ab- 
solutism, the other towards limited mon- 
archy. During the reign of Henry III 
the struggle was primarily between 
these two classes, rather than between 
Englishmen and foreigners. The strug- 
gle continued through the Middle Ages 
and resulted in a tendency to make 
more definite the organization of the 
Council and its functions. The barons 
were prevented, however, from realizing 
their purpose by their inability to pro- 
vide a permanent body of magnates who 
were willing to sacrifice their personal 
interests and remain with the king or 
at Westminster. 

A particularly good chapter is the one 
in which the author discusses the large 
variety of adjectives applied to the Coun- 
cil in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. He rejects the theory that those 
terms point to a series of concentric 
Councils with distinct powers, and con- 
cludes that they were employed by the 
writers of the age to express varying 
phases and to emphasize different quali- 
ties of the same body. He holds that 





the only vital distinction that had been 
drawn at the close of the Middle Ages 
was the one between Parliament and the 
King’s Council; that the “great,” the 
“wise,” the “continual,” the “full,” and 
the “secret” Council were one and the 
same body, contracting and expanding 
as accident and the nature of business 
occasioned. 

Under Edward I, Parliament was 
merely the Council increased by mem- 
bers of the three estates. Much of the 
constructive legislation of that reign 
was the work of the inner group of offi- 
cials, approved by the estates whenever 
greater sanction was deemed advisable. 
The remark of a justice in a case in 
1305, in which the interpretation of the 
Statute of Westminster II was involved, 
is significant: “Vo not gloss the statute: 
we understand it better than you, for we 
made it.” In the fourteenth century, 
when Parliament, the occasional meet- 
ing of the estates, had become a dis- 
tinct branch of the government, the 
barons saw in the Council the chief men- 
ace to the limited monarchy, and made 
strenuous but only partially successful 
efforts to control the personnel and func- 
tions of that body. After the War of 
the Roses, the old barons were displaced 
by a new nobility, an aristocracy of ser- 
vice, willing to hold office and remain In 
attendance upon the king or at West- 
minster. The rehabilitated King’s Coun- 
cil then became in a large measure an 
instrument of the royal will. 

Mr. Baldwin has advanced many new 
views. While some of them will no 
doubt challenge criticism, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they are well support- 
ed, for the text, the footnotes, and a 
long appendix contain a large amount of 
source material, which for the most part 
has never before appeared in print. He 
sees in the Coram Rege of the thir- 
teenth century the old shifting Curia 
Regis, or King’s Council, acting with 
discretionary powers, and holds that it 
became the separate Court of King’s 
Bench only at the close of the century, 
when it adopted the formulary system 
of the Common Law. He rejects the 
view of Madox, which has been general- 
ly accepted, that the Chancellor became 
the second man in the state during the 
reign of Henry III upon the disappear- 
ance of the Justiciar. He shows that 
under Edward I the Treasurer as fre- 
quently as the Chancellor was the act- 
ing head of the Council. It was only 
in the fourteenth century, through a 
struggle between the Chancellor and his 
clerks and the Treasurer and barons of 
the Exchequer, that the Exchequer be- 
came a separate body, one of the Com- 
mon Law courts, with limited jurisdic- 
tion and fixed procedure. Many of the 
forms later employed by the Court of 
Chancery were used by the Exchequer 
while it was still In essence the old 
Curia Regis. The assumption that the 
early records of the King’s Council be- 
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gan during the reign of Richard II is, 
he maintains, due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the Council and 
the character of the early sources. 
But.he minimizes what has long been 
considered an irreparable loss to the 
historian, the supposed destruction of 
the Council records, 1460 to 1540. While 
admitting that some were lost, he shows 
that there are many still extant, and at- 
tributes the dearth of records at the 
time of Edward IV to a pronounced de- 
cline in the importance of the Council 
during those years. Mr. Baldwin finds 
nothing new in the Court of Star Cham- 
ber under Henry VII except vigor and 
purpose. With its summary procedure 
and wide scope of authority it was the 
institutional continuation of the old 
Curia Regis, which ceased to exist ex- 
cept in its offshoots after the abolition 
of that court in 1641. The volume closes 
with the reorganization of the Council 
in 1540, when, according to Mr. Bald- 
win, the King’s Council as a single in- 
stitution properly came to an end. 








AN OCTOGENARIAN IN HIS STUDY. 


Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions. 
ty Arnold Haultain. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $3.75 net. 


This volume by Goldwin Smith’s lit- 
erary executor is supplementary to 
“Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence” 
which Mr. Haultain published a few 
months ago. The “Correspondence” 
reached over the whole period of Gold- 
win Smith's life from his student days 
ut Oxford until his death at Toronto; 
it supplies the best possible account, 
from his own careful hand, of his public 
life as professor, author, and journal- 
ist, and it also reveals the extraordi- 
nary vigor and keenness of his private 
opinions at a period when he was at 
the height of his powers, battling for 
unpopular causes which he ardently 
championed. The present volume de- 
picts the octogenarian in his study at 
“The Grange” at Toronto. We see 
him reading, dictating, revising proof, 
and revising revisions with a meticu- 
lous care for commas which was the 
despair of his assistants. We hear his 
reminiscences before the fireside and 
the comments which his faithful 
Boswell, Mr. Haultain, jotted down 
from day to day between the years 
1898 and 1910. There is the same down- 
rightness of opinion and the same vigor 
of expression as in the “Correspon- 
dence”; but there is also an added note 
of bitterness. The policies which he 
advocated did not prevail. He did not 
devote himself to any one field of his- 
tory long enough to write the greatest 
work on the subject. His largest suc- 
cess was as a journalist—a Bystander 
as he called himself—but even as a jour- 
nalist his influence was too often ephe- 





meral. The mention of Disraeli always 
roused a stream of bitter thoughts; for 
in “Lothair” Disraeli had made a thin- 
ly veiled sneer at Goldwin Smith as a 
“social parasite,” “an Oxford professor 
who was clever and extremely well-in- 
formed so far as books can make a man 
knowing, but unable to profit even by 
that limited experience of life from a 
restless vanity and overflowing conceit, 
which prevented him from ever observ- 
ing or thinking of anything but him- 
self.” This unfair slander Goldwin 
Smith never forgave, but it was not, as 
has often been imagined, in any way 
the cause of his leaving Oxford and 
England. Mr. Haultain shows clearly 
enough that Goldwin Smith resigned 
his Oxford professorship simply be- 
cause he felt it his duty to care for his 
father, who had met with an accident 
which resulted in insanity. After his 
father’s death, when his Oxford pro- 
fessorship was gone and he had no im- 
mediate occupation, he quite naturally 
accepted President White’s invitation 
to come and assist in the building up 
of a new university at Ithaca. 

Boswell did not always endorse the 
opinions of his chief. When Goldwin 
Smith reiterated his diatribes against 
the Boer War, popular democracy, or 


old-fashioned religion, Mr. Haultain jot- | 


ted in his diary: “It is with difficulty 
that I maintain a frigid silence.” Mr. 
Haultain is often given to moralizing 
in his diary himself when we would 
fain have heard more from Goldwin 
Smith. Nor is he always quite accu- 
rate. The eminent German theologian 
appears half a dozen times as “Har- 
nac.” But these are petty matters 
which should not obscure the devotion 
with which the secretary served his 
chief for years. 

In addition to the jottings from his 
own diary which comprise the greater 
part of the present volume, Mr. Haul- 
tain has printed a few of Goldwin 
Smith’s letters to C. E. Norton, and also 
a series of “U. S. Notes,” which he 
found in Goldwin Smith’s own hand- 
writing among the papers after his 
death. They are the brief notes of a 
tour which he made in the United 
States in the latter part of 1864, and 
are full of interesting observations like 
the following: 


[Boston] Mr. Norton came. Went with 
him to Shady Hill. Mr. Lowell joined us 
in the evening. Long talk about Ameri- 
can and English politics, American man- 
ners, etc. ° 

American servants, restless desire to 
better themselves. Compare the English. 
Ladies inclined to complain. Mr. N. not. 

The effect of climate on the race. Mr. 
Lowell thought the race did not deterio- 
rate. Large men in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, as well as in the West. 

{New York] Want of highly trained 
statesmen. here are a thousand men 
as fit to be Governors of a State as the 
man who has the post. 
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No Sansculottes except the Irish in 
New York. 

[| Washington] Saw the President. His 
stories—The three pigeons. The manu- 
facturing population. They would an- 
nex Hell as a market for their cottons 


BACONIAN CONTROVERSIES. 


Studies in the Bv-literal Cipher of Fran- 
cis Bacon. By Gertrude Horsford 
Fiske. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 
This book is one more attempt to find 

Bacon's name as author in the Folios of 
Shakespeare's plays. The cipher which 
the author pretends to trace in those 
volumes was actually understood by Ba- 
con, and is explained by him in his “De 
Augmentis.”” When the real Bacon 
wrote a genuine bi-literal cipher mes- 
eage, he used in his writing (or print 
ing) two alphabets, the letters of the 
first being distinct from the correspond- 
ing letters of the second. In a printed 
message the characters of the first alpha- 
bet may be conveniently named those 
of the a-font, the letters of the second 
alphabet those of the b-font. The de 
cipherer of Bacon's genuine message 
wrote an a under each a-font letter, a b 
under each b-font letter, and divided the 
long succession of a's and b's thus form- 
ed into groups of five. For instance, 
cabba stood for G; abaab for K. The 
letters thus derived spelled the hidden 
message. If the a-font were Roman 
and the b-font italic, an example of Ba- 
con’s method would be the following, 
line (1) being what the sender wrote, 
line (2) what the decipherer wrote, and 
line (3) the hidden message: 


| eee I am tired of all this war 
[kanes steer a ab ababa ba aab aaaa baa 
ee a L E Ie 


In certain parts of the Shakespearean 
First and Second Folios, the author dis- 
covers differences in the printer's let- 
ters (no surprising phenomenon in those 
days of crude printing machinery); and 
pretending to decipher by the above 
method, reads statements from Bacon 
and his friends. We find four sharp dis 
tinctions between Bacon's genuine cipher 
in the “De Augmentis” and the author's, 
which in our opinion render the latter 
worthless. 

To begin with, the a-font letters in 
Bacon’s “De Augmentis” are so clearly 
differentiated from the corresponding b- 
font ones that a child can distinguish 
between them. In the examples of our 
Baconian friend these differences are 
seldom striking, and frequently, in our 
opinion, do not exist. The author her- 
self says: “Were it not that the slight 
differences are consistent whenever the 
letter is used in the text, one might be 
tempted to say that they were imagin- 
ary.” We are tempted to say that a dif- 
ference which is imaginary in one case 
can be consistent in a dozen cases only 





by being consistently imaginary. 
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The peculiar nature of the bi-literal 
cipher renders it untrustworthy unless 
the difference between the two fonts is 
clear in all cases. Since there are five 
letters in the document for every letter 
in the hidden message, a change of one 
of the five letters in the first will com- 
pletely change the one character in the 
second. If the first four letters are 
clearly of the a-font, and the fifth is 
doubtful, the “decipherer” can begin his 
supposed hidden message either with A 
(aaaaa) or with B (aaaab). In other 
words, if one-fifth of the printed letters 
are doubtful, virtually every letter in 
the “concealed statement” can be chang- 
ed at the decipherer’s wish. If one- 
tenth of the letters are doubtful, the 
decipherer can arbitrarily change, on 
an average, every second letter in his 
deciphered sentence. If one letter 
among thirty in the text can be assigned 
to either font at will, the decipherer 
may be able in his derived statement to 
change a nonsense combinativun like 
prknce into such a significant mono- 
syllable as prince (I being abaaa, and 
K being abaab). Yet our present author 
admits that In occasional cases the font 
is doubtful and is decided in the light of 
the context, and admits that many let- 
ters seem doubtful to all eyes except 
those of a Baconian. 

In the second place, the writer's de- 
ciphered revelations, unlike the Latin 
of Bacon's real cipher, exhibit a great 
latitude in the matter of orthography. 
This may be in accordance with Eliza- 
bethan usage; but it enormously in- 
creases the possibility of finding English 
words as the mere result of chance. If 
we cannot make our cipher work with 
one spelling, we can always try another. 
In a single deciphered message (pp. 
31-32) seven words appear in two differ- 
ent forms (sowe, sow; onely, only; 
penn, pen; be, bee; far, farre; gybe, 
gibe; Amy, Amie); and nearly thirty 
more which in modern English would 
end in y close at will with y, ie, or ye. 
Almost half of the words in the passage 
would allow of two or more spellings. 

In the third place, the author gets 
around uncounted snags by a most 
estounding use of apostrophes. Upo’ for 
upon, inve'tion for invention, sla’drous 
for slanderous, answeri'g for answering, 
writi'gs for writings—such are a few 
specimens. Then we have repeated ab- 
breviations, such as F. or Fr. for Fran- 
cis, L. or Lo. for Lord, Qu. for Queen, 
which are legitimate linguistically, but 
which, like the wide freedom of Eliza- 
bethan spelling, help one Inestimably in 
making sense where no cipher was in- 
tended. We must remember that the 
apostrophes, periods, and capitals in the 
above are put in arbitrarily by the de 
cipherer and represent nothing In the 
original. 

Lastly, Bacon would certainly have 
given us clear and succinct Bnglish, not 





such grammatical anarchy as the fol- 
owing, which is a fair sample of the 
revelations throughout the book: “many 
old poems o’ Sp. an’ Sh. at a due time 
shew, mayhap, w’ch MSS. F. hid. But 
such nere wou great praise—look’d, men 
now say, so faire, a subverti’g surrende’ 
vainely should intrude. More pens did 
shine I find upon a veritable——,” etc. 
Stripped of the capitals, periods, and ab- 
breviations supplied by the modern Ba- 
conian, the first sentence of the above 
would read: “many old poems osp ansh 
at a due time shew, mayhap, wchmssf 
hid.” 

The tireless industry of so many Ba- 
conians has pointed out phenomena 
which seem to us merely chance com- 
binations ingeniously juggled. 


ESSAYS EX CATHEDRA, 


in Literature. By John 
The Boston Book Co. 


The Lawyer 
Marshall Gest. 
$2.50 net. 

The addresses and essays reprinted in 
this volume possess interest enough to 
warrant their reproduction in book form 
without the voucher of a third person, 
however distinguished. The Introduc- 
tion, however, in which Dean Wigmore 
expresses his good opinion of the au- 
thor, and discourses learnedly of the ad- 
vantages to the practicing lawyer of a 
wide acquaintance with “the literature 
of the novelists,” does the book no 
harm, and may win for it some readers 
who might otherwise pass it by. At any 
rate, we rejoice that neither author nor 
introducer has called the voucher a 
“Foreword.” 

Of course, the law and lawyers of 
Charles Dickens receive much attention. 
Judge Gest takes genuine delight in re- 
counting the great novelist’s experiences 
as a law student, and his many thrusts 
at the legal profession. At the same 
time, he is careful to call attention to 
the fact that Dickens was above all a 
caricaturist; and that his pictures of 
courts and lawyers are in the main sheer 
burlesques. He also points out that 
many of the evils of chancery, which 
were held up to a nation’s scorn in 
Bleak House, had been abolished by Act 
of Parliament, before the novel was pub- 
lished. “Dickens, therefore,” declares 
Judge Gest, “did not kill the chancery 
snake but only jumped on it after it was 
dead.” Sir Walter Scott and Balzac fare 
much better at the hands of our author 
than does Dickens. Both, he says, were 
well-read lawyers and were impartial in 
their treatment of the profession. They 
could separate the evil from the good, and 
could contrast the upright and learned 
judge and lawyer with the trickster and 
the incompetent. The methods of Scott 
and of Dickens are contrasted in the 
following passage: 

There is a vast difference between 
Dickens's treatment of law and lawyers 





and Sir Walter’s. Dickens saw nothing 
good in either, and caricatured both. 
Scott, on the other hand, was an artist; 
he knew a thousand times as much about 
the subject as Dickens, and in his fair- 
minded manner, endeavored to give a 
just picture of it. But, naturally, the 
scamps of the law play a larger part in 
literature than their betters, for a good, 
well-behaved lawyer is in sooth a very 
prosaic individual. But a bad lawyer 
is such a picturesque villain that he is 
the stock character of every novelist and 
playwright. 

Balzac is degcribed as a “stand-patter” 
in law and politics, who believed in a 
constitutional monarchy and an intel- 
lectual aristocracy as the only fit law- 
makers. He derided the Code Napoléon, 
for he deemed it the leveller of all class 
distinctions. Although his father was a 
lawyer and he studied law for a time, 
the dry details of practice were revolt- 
ing to him, and he declined to follow his 
father’s profession. However, he put his 
legal knowledge to frequent use in his 
novels, as Judge Gest takes great pains 
to establish in his instructive paper on 
this subject. The author reserves his 
highest praise for Sir Edward Coke, 
whom he acclaims not only as a great 
lawyer, but as a learned classical schol- 
ar, and as a writer of rare literary taste.. 
No one can dispute Coke’s marvellous 
mastery of the common law, though the 
use to which he put his knowledge was 
not always above criticism. Nevertheless, 
many readers of this volume will rise 
from its perusal unconvinced, we feel 
sure, of Coke’s right to a seat among 
literary immortals. They will readily 
admit that his “writings abound with 
quaint, axiomatic, idiomatic, and pithy 
expressions.” But they will not hesitate 
to question both the literary merit and 
the legal soundness of some of the 
quaint sayings selected by Judge Gest— 
for example, the following about a hog- 
sty as a nuisance: “One ought not to 
have so delicate a nose that he cannot 
bear the smell of a hog.” 





EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 


More About King Edward. By Edward 
Legge. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $4 net. 


When Edward VII ascended the throne 
he was so intent upon pleasing in every 
imaginable way the beautiful woman who 
had shared his joys and sorrows for near- 
ly half a century that, much to her satis- 
faction, he placed her in the position of an 
actual Queen-Regnant instead of a mere 
Queen-Consort. It was a charming man- 
ner of atoning for any péchés mignons 
which he may or may not have perpe- 
trated during their long and happy mar- 
ried life. Queen Alexandra is endowed 
with such a beautiful, loving, and forgiv- 
ing character that it took, and still takes, 
a great deal to ruffle it, and it is conceiv- 
able, to employ a homely phrase, that she 
bas had more to put up with since her 
beloved consort’s untimely death than 
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during his life. This is the opinion of 
some who are not altogether ignorant of 
existence within royal palaces. 

The above passage, taken almost at 
random, will serve to suggest the qual- 
ity of this book. It is a sort of rider to 
the “King Edward in His True Colours” 
which was reviewed in the Nation about 
a year ago (April 17, 1913). That was 
bad enough. It gained a little dignity 
from its inclusion of extended tributes 
to the late King by men like M. Poin- 
earé, Comte dHaussonville, and the 
scholarly Vambéry. In itself, as the 
original work of Mr. Legge, it was an 
absurd performance. Its chief source 
was in a pious wrath at the handling of 
King Edward by Sir Sidney Lee in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Sir 
Sidney did not tell the truth to begin 
with (cried our champion), and in the 
second place, if it had been the truth 
he ought to have been ashamed of tell- 
ing it. King Edward was not only a 
dead man, but a dead King, and “the 
legends woven by the people round their 
sovereigns ought not to be destroyed.” 

We supposed that Mr. Legge had, in 
his own opinion, polished off poor Sir 
Sidney pretty thoroughly, but he here 
returns to his bone. We will say bone. 
He acknowledges that, in spite of his 
disapproval, the Dictionary which has 
lent itself to the malicious purposes of 
the ignorant Lee may still be read— 
“continue to be patronized by club fos- 
sils and dipped into by the privileged 
persons who pass their lives in the Brit- 
ish Museum.” But “a museum is a fit- 
ting receptacle for it.” One of the Lee 
canards which particularly enrages Mr. 
Legge is that Edward “was no reader of 
books,” and “could not concentrate his 
mind upon them.” Mr. Legge’s refuta- 
tion of this consists in the statements 
that the King was proud of his library 
at Windsor and would have visited it 
oftener if it had not been a mile away 
from his apartments; and that he was 
anxious to make his library at San- 
dringham “a feature of the house.” To 
a very recent assertion in the Times 
that “it is well known that King Ed- 
ward was no very devoted student of 
poetry,” counsel for the defence devotes 
a chapter full of counter-assertions. The 
King—“Edward the Great” between 
these covers—“greatly admired and ful- 
ly appreciated certain classes of verse.” 
Mr. Legge is sure that he must have 
heard “We Are Seven” in the nursery; 
and »obligingly offers to eat his hat if 
any one will prove that King Edward 
“had never read and re-read the ‘Idyls,’ 
‘Enoch Arden,’ the ‘Ode on the Death 
of Wellington,’ ‘The Brook,’ “The Prin- 
cess,’ ‘Maud,’ ‘Crossing the Bar,’ and 
many other Tennysonian gems.” No 
doubt some venturesome spirit may be 
found to undertake the same feat if Mr. 
Legge can prove that the King did any- 
thing of the sort. The advocate’s sum- 





quote: 


It would be a reflection on his memory 
and his capacity for enjoying the death- 
less imagery of the great poets to sup- 
pose that he had not a fair acquaintance 
with the poems of Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Thomson, Pope, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge, Burns, Moore, Macaulay, Swin- 
burne, Mrs. Hemans, and a score be- 
sides, not forgetting Dibdin, Tom Hood, 
Longfellow, Kipling, Praed, and Henley. 





Notes 


John W. Luce & Company include in | 
their April list of announcements: “A 
Hand Book of Brieux’s Plays,” by P. V. 
Thomas; “Katya,” by M. de Jessen; 
“Letters from La-Bas,” by Rachel How- 
ard. 





“A Free Hand,” by Helen C. Roberts, 
and “The Sheep Track,” by Nesta H. 
Webster, are among the novels an- 
nounced by Duttons for publication this 
month. 


Longmans, Green & Company will pub- 
lish shortly “Flight without Formule,” 
by Commander Duchéne, translated from 
the French of John H. Ledeboer. 


“The Influence of the Bible upon Civ- 
ilization,” by Ernest von Dobschutz, and 
“Life Histories of African Game Ani- 
mals,” by Theodore Roosevelt, will be 
published by Scribners this month. 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces 
for publication on April 11: “Confederate 
Portraits,” by Gamaliel Bradford; “Eliza- 
beth and Mary Stuart,” by Frank A. 
Mumby; “A Life of Tolstoy,” by Edward 
Garnett. 

HE National Geographic Magazine for 

March opens with an account of vil- 
lage life in Palestine, by John D. Whiting. 
Its peculiar merit lies in the light which 
it throws on the life of the people of Old 
Testament times. Many of the manners 
and customs which prevailed there then 
are still unchanged. How to attract birds 
to the vicinity of the house is graphical- 
ly described by Mr. Frederick H. Ken- 
nard, with many interesting illustrations 
showing proper nesting sites. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Showalter tells what the “pa- 
tient man of the microscope” has wrought 
in humanity’s behalf in overcoming the 
tropical diseases. 


EW matter in “Bradshaw's Through 
Routes to the Chief Cities, Bath- 

ing and Health Resorts of the World” 
(London: Blacklock) includes mention of 
the latest archzological discoveries in 
Egypt of interest to tourists, details of 
the political and economic changes in 
South Africa, following the formation of 
the Union, and of the progress of the 
Cape to Cairo railway. Considerable space 
is given to the railway expansion of the 
last few years. The present edition is as 
remarkable as its predecessors for the 
multitud@, agd the accuracy of its items, 
and the work is still without a rival as 
a single volume for the round-the-world 





traveller. 
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mary of evidence is too good not to | « SSAYS, Letters, and Addresses on 


Physical and Social Vision” is the 
sub-title of Helen Keller's little book, 
“Out of the Dark” (Doubleday, Page), 
which contains hitherto uncollected mag- 
azine articles and addresses. These range 


from personal topics, such as “Christmas 
in the Dark,” to so impersonal a theme 
as “The Message of Swedenborg.” If Miss 


Keller is occasionally tempted to take up 
subjects a bit beyond her, she but falls 
into a common trap for writers, although 
one regrets the oracular tone that now 


—t!land then creeps into her utterances 


‘é T the age of seventy-seven, I be- 

gin to make some memoranda and 
state some recollections of dates & 
facts concerning myself, for my own mors 
ready reference & for the information 
of my family.” So begins, under dat« 


“1821, Jan. 6," the autobiography of Tho 
mas Jefferson, destined to extend only t 
the year 1790. A reissue of this fragment 
(Putnam) contains the introduction pre 
pared by the late Paul Leicester Ford for 
the Federal Edition of Jefferson's works 
and Ford's notes, a table of the chief 
events in Jefferson's life, and an engrav- 
ing of Stuart's portrait, painted in 1805 
A* interesting chapter in the history 
of Boston is to be found in the Bos- 
tonian Society Publications, Vol. X. It 
is an account by Mr. Fitz-Henry Smith, 
jr., of the coming of the French fleets 
under Count D'Estaing and the Marquis 
de Vaudreuil to Boston during the Revo- 
lution, and the work done by the French- 
men in the construction of fortifications 
at Hull and in the harbor. The des- 
potic government of our ancestors is 
shown by Mr. F. E. Bradbury in his ac- 
count of the laws and courts of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. In 1634, for in- 
stance, “John Lee was whipped and fined 
forty pounds for saying that the Gov- 
ernor was but a lawyer's clerk, and 
what understanding had he more than 
himself. Roger Scott was whip- 
ped for sleeping in church.” Laws were 
also enacted relative to the style of wo- 
men’s hats and the width of the female 
sleeve. In 1646 it was enacted that “a 
stubborn or rebellious son, of sufficient 
years and understanding, viz., sixteen 
shall be put to death.” As au- 
thority for this legislation, they relied 
on the Mosaic laws. 


HE third volume of Mr. P. 8. Allen's 
“Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi 
Roterodami” (Oxford University Press) 
includes the letters from July, 1517, to 
June, 1519, all of which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were written by or to Erasmus 
at Louvain during one of his quieter pe- 
riods. “Totus, hoc est cum bibliotheca” 
(how beautiful the phrase!), he writes 
to George Halewin, one of his English 
friends, in August of 1517, “Louanium 
commigravi. Cum theologis § altissima 
pax atque adeo necessitudo.” The peace, 
however, was not quite perfect, and, in 
deed, Erasmus would scarcely have 
known how to adapt himself to so un- 
wonted a state. His dear friend, James 
Faber, for one, had drawn him into an 
odiosa disputatio, in the course of which 
he had written to Faber himself, calling 
Christ to abandon him if he did not 
equally hate both the necessity of quar- 
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relling and his own victory, “which all 
with one mouth attribute to me.” To- 
wards the end of this period, also, we 
see the beginning of the rift between him 
and Luther. In 1516 Luther had sought 
to obtain, through Palatinus, some infor- 
mation in regard to Erasmus’s views on 
theology, and had expressed the fear that 
human things prevailed in him over di- 
vine; but the first direct communication 
between the two representatives of the 
radical and the conservative reformation 
is a letter dated from Wittenberg, March 
28, 1519. Here Erasmus is “decus nos- 
trum et spes nostra,” and Luther is a 
fool to approach him so familiarly—he 
an unknown man, with his unwashed 
hands; but it was not to be always thus. 


_c most interesting feature of these 
letters, as in the earlier volumes, is 
the spirit running through them, which 
was in due time to create the school of 
the literary wits; indeed, it would not 
be amiss to call Erasmus himself the first 
of that school. It is the spirit expressed 
in a letter to Brixius, telling him that 
they ought to aid in “syncretizing” those 
who have been initiated into the mystery 
of literature, since the “muse-haters” 
conspire together so odiously. It speaks 
again in a letter from Richard Pace, 
scolding Erasmus for wasting so much 
breath “ad istos asinos ad lyram pla- 
candos.” It helps, also, to explain why 
Erasmus took no pleasure in the heavier 
humor and direct persiflage of the “Lit- 
tere Obscurorum Virorum.” Mr. Allen's 


work as editor shows the same enormous 
erudition and inexhaustible patience as in 
the preceding volumes; his notes and in- 


troductions are a treasure-house for all 
future scholars in this field. He might, 
we think, as an interlude in his more 
arduous task, or as an aftermath, per- 
form a very great service to the literary 
world by issuing a fairly comprehensive 
selection of the letters with biographi- 
cal intercalations. And if the connecting 
matter were written in a Latin approach- 
ing Erasmus’s own marvellously fluid 
style (which Mr. Allen's long intimacy 
with Erasmus should render easy for 
him), the result might be a volume, or 
pair of volumes, of extraordinary value 
and unique interest. 


N Edward Hungerford’s “The Person- 
ality of American Cities” (McBride, 
Nast), the reader will find a series of 
clever “stories” prepared according to 
the current recipe of magazine journal- 
ism. They are written fluently, jauntily, 
knowingly: we suspect that they have 
“the punch.” There is not a little ma- 
terial in them, but any appearance of 
care in employing it has been successful- 
ly avoided, In case of doubt, they use 
the hackneyed phrase. A split infin- 
itive is a mild liberty with this writer, 
he has an evident disdain for syntax in 
general; and when he lapses into furrin 
tongues, he produces such italics as via 
sacre, table dhétes, and restauranteur. 
Hut he has, no doubt, a hearty contempt 
for puriam: the effect's the thing, and 
you can't “put it over” by writing like 
a book. These are not, and do not pro- 
fess to be, studies of a philosophical or 
literary sort. They are excellent stories 
in the newspaper sense, and according 
to the newspaper standard—which is also 
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the standard of our popular magazines. 
A good deal of pains has been given to 
getting them up, if not to setting them 
down, and the author has been success- 
ful in catching and conveying certain pic- 
turesque or salient features of some 
twenty-five American cities, including 
‘toronto, Montreal, and Quebec. 


O undermine the tower of ivory and 
blow up the last great hereditary 
prince of the dilettantes emerges as the 
ultimate purpose of an exhaustive psy- 
chological study of Anatole France by 
G. Michaut, maitre de conférences at the 
Sorbonne (Paris: Fontemoing). M. 
Michaut performs his task with the in- 
timate knowledge and the half-regretful 
severity of a disillusioned lover, explain- 
ing and atoning for an infatuation of 
many years. Acknowledging the fascina- 
tion of that intellect so fine, alert, supple, 
and curious, he pitilessly exposes its lim- 
itations: its discontinuity of intention, 
its lack of constructive force, its specta- 
torial detachment, its egoism and subjec- 
tivity, its subjection to the tyrannie des 
souvenirs. Turning, then, to the ques- 
tion of imaginative faculty, he declares 
that M. France’s preoccupation with him- 
self is highly unfavorable to invention; 
almost incomparably conversant with the 
arts and sciences of all times and places, 
Anatole France appears, when compared 
with Balzac or Dickens or Hugo, nearly 
destitute of “creative imagination”; in- 
vestigation of his sources, his repetitions, 
and his recombinations proves his work 
to be a kind of superlatively brilliant 
pastiche—a triumph of learning and pa- 
tient industry, rather than a fresh crea- 
tion of a spontaneous and fecund genius. 
As for his taste, it is the expression of a 
temperament fundamentally sensual: of 
his art, his religious views, his loves, and 
his animosities, the tap-root is sensuality. 
In pursuing this theme M. Michaut dis- 
plays at once his enchantment with the 
fairer flowers and his disenchantment 
with the root and the fruit. In the fall 
of the year he finds a rankness in the 
air and an odor of decay in the garden 
of Epicurus. At the end of a chapter il- 
lustrated by quotations of an exquisite 
and seductive grace, he puts the slug- 
horn to his lips for this valedictory blast: 
“From the beginning to the end, with 
nuances, here more delicate, there more 
cynical, here more subdued, there more 
aggressive, his work is devoted au Désir 
et &@ la Volupté.”. M. France, then, has 
a faith, such as it is; he has betrayed 
again and again the untenability of the 
skeptical dilettantism which he inherited 
from Renan. He struck the dilettante 
attitude, and deceived himself and the 
world for a long time. But, in accord- 
ance with a mysterious law of human na- 
ture, missing felicity because he sought 
it, he has lost his composure, and has 
been put out of his part; in the wrath 
and bitterness of disillusion, he has given 
way to raillery and derision and hatred, 
and has violently taken sides. In a sec- 
ond volume M. Michaut will exhibit M. 
France's “evolution.” Meanwhile, he as- 
sures us that the experiment is conclu- 
sive: if M. France is one of the great 
men of dilettantism, he should be the 
last, and it should die with him. 





|* “The Haskalah Movement in Rus- 
sia” (Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication »-Society), Dr. J. 8S. Raisin de- 
scribes the rise and development of what 
may be called the Russo-Jewish renais- 
sance of the past fifty years. This pe- 
riod, which in its entirety is practically 
unexplored, seems to furnish a paradox 
in the history of culture. That under 
the pressure of social and political os- 
tracism, so active and varied an intel- 
lectual movement could thrive, is 
at any rate a rare occurrence. The chap- 
ters which summarize the lives and 
chief tendencies of leading writers and 
scholars are told with sober discrimina- 
tion and scholarly thoroughness. There 
is a refreshing absence of a certain ex- 
aggeration of which authors in this field 
are often guilty. The rapid growth of 
Russian literature doubtless had its in- 
fluence on the Jew’s intellectual life, de- 
spite his hapless position in the Empire. 
His exceptional treatment, however, in- 
stead of crippling his energies and pro- 
ducing torpor, aroused more keenly his 
mental powers. The volume is of inter- 
est to the thoughtful few who realize the 
importance of Russia in art, music, 
science, and literature; to the author's 
own special community it is an authori- 
tative and attractive book. 


YOUNG American scholar, Dr. Ju- 

lius Klein, of the University of 
California, and Harvard, recently discov- 
ered in Spain the long-lost archives of the 
famous Mesta, the ancient Spanish guild 
of sheep-owners, which bore many strik- 
ing resemblances to our modern Ameri- 
can industrial combinations. The Mesta 
was established about 1273, and was dis- 
solved in 1836. Its archives had long 
been lost, until the American Historical 
Review, in its number for April, 1913, 
announced that, after many months of 
study and several weeks of research in 
different parts of Spain, Dr. Klein had 
found them in a room in Madrid, buried 
under years of dust. Since then Dr. 
Klein has been studying this hitherto un- 
used source of material bearing on Span- 
ish economic history, and his investiga- 
tions reveal the presence of much valu- 
able information concerning the owner- 
ship of land, the public domain, com- 
mons, forests, etc. The complete files 
of the minutes of the organization from 
1499 and of its accounts from 1510 down 
to the nineteenth century, together with 
briefs and decisions of some 3,500 law 
suits in which it was a party from 1390 
to 1790, form perhaps a unique collec- 
tion of matter on the economic develop- 
ment of a country during the later mid- 
dle ages and the early modern period. 
Dr. Klein has given an account of his 
find in the February number of the 
Boletin of the Real Academia de His- 
toria of Madrid, where two of the oldest 
charters of the Mesta, with notes, are 
published, and others are to appear 
shortly in the Bulletin Hispanique of 
Paris. Dr. Klein is returning to the 
United States this spring, bringing with 
him some 350 photographs of the most 
important of these documents and a mass 
of other data and notes, when a complete 
history of the Mesta will be brought out, 
probably under the auspices of Harvard 
University, the preliminary work in Spain 
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having been carried on by Dr. Klein as 
Woodbury Lowery and Sheldon fellow 
in economic history of that institution. 


‘ec Civil Servant in Burma” (Long- 
mans) is the modest title of Sir 
Herbert T. White's record of his thirty- 
odd years of labor in Burma, which 
saw him rise from a minor posi- 
tion to become Lieutenant-Governor 
of a province larger than France 
or Germany. Such a life is bound 
to be interesting, and Sir Herbert has 
the seeing eye and ability to describe 
personal adventures as well as political 
changes. He writes history as he saw it 
in the making, and his life-story has 
become a part of the history of the 
“fairest and brightest of Eastern lands.” 
Incidentally, there are charming pictures 
of the philosophical, happy-go-lucky na- 
tive, who will not mend his roof when 
it rains, because then he cannot, nor 
when it is clear, because then it does 
not need repair; who is reputed lazy, and 
yet works better than a coolie; who is 
called a coward, and yet chases a tiger 
and beats it after he has driven it off 
with a knife—or does this prove only 
that it is the Burmese tiger that is a 
coward? Some charming photographs 
illustrate country and town scenes, but 
the best picture in this attractive book 
is that of the broad-minded and tolerant 
Englishman sympathetically fathering 
his adopted country. We doubt whether 
any German or Frenchman could have 
written such a book, and wonder why 
any Hindu is eager to throw off so gentle 
a yoke. 
O you count on prowling about Rome 
and making the trip from Arezzo to 
the Eternal City in an effort to identify 
all the scenes in “The Ring and the 
Book”? You needn't. It has already 
been done by Sir Frederick Treves in 
“The Country of The Ring and the Book” 
(Cassell). A completer companion for 
the topographical student of that unique 
poem, or indeed for those who are not 
uncompromising Browning enthusiasts, it 
would be difficult to produce. The open- 
ing section gives the record of fact as 
it may be gathered from the various 
documents of that now celebrated case 
bound up in the Old Yellow Book. This 
is not the bare recital one might expect 
from its dry-as-dust source, but one col- 
ored by flickering lights of humor and 
variegated by an occasional quotation 
from the poem. There is also a closing 
section furnishing a_ strictly unim- 
aginative commentary on the various 
actors in that bygone tragedy “as they 
appear in the poem.” But the purpose 
and justification of the book are to be 
found in part two, which describes with 
admirable minuteness and thoroughness 
all the places associated with that oft- 
repeated story of crime. We learn of 
the church where Pompilia worshipped 
as a child, of the kind of house, though 
not of the actual palazzo, where she spent 
her brief yet too long married life. We 
even learn why she and her friend the 
priest left Arezzo by the San Clemente 
Gate rather than the Porta San Spirito, 
and see the very section of the city wall 
over which the two climbed. On account 
of Browning's fidelity to fact in his ver- 
sions such painstaking identifications are 


not only interesting, but lend the char- 
acters a new and distinct reality. This 
contribution is enhanced by a hundred 
and six illustrations, nearly all of which 
are photographs “taken by the author 
for the most part at or about the actual 
date in the calendar on which occurred 
the episode with which the sCene is as- 
sociated.” 
URELY, no poetry has been subject- 
ed to such matter-of-fact and in- 
deed intensely prosaic verification and 
identification. For all of it the lov- 
er of poetry, except in his idler, 
more curious moments, will have 
little occasion or yearning. He will 
follow the spiritual histories of the va- 
rious personages who were bound to- 
gether by the crime in the Via Vittoria 
on January 2, 1698, without troubling 
himself to discover whether the murder- 


ers first set foot in Rome in the Piazza | 


del Popolo, or whether the moon was full 
on December 30 preceding. The play of 
motive and the changes of soul in the 
maleficent Guide or the guileless Pom- 
pilia will engage his attention. It is only 
when he has ceased to regard them as 
artistic creations, and begins to consider 
the figures in the sordid trial of the sev- 
enteenth century that the reader will 
turn to this exhaustive guide to the coun- 
try of “The Ring and the Book.” 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with its reduction 
in price, the London Times has made 
another great change. Its printing 
office has become a trade union estab- 
lishment, thus leaving the Globe alone in 
the London daily press as a non-union 
paper. 
ONDONERS have been assured re- 
cently by Sir Laurence Gomme, per- 
haps the highest living authority on 
the history of London’ government, 
that their city is steadily improving. 


Largely owing to the work of Norman | 


Shaw, its general architecture is more 
artistic than it used to be. Nor will Sir 
Laurence allow the common indictment 
that Londoners are not public-spirited. 
Their public spirit, he thinks, takes so 
many forms that one is apt to lose sight 
of it. He notes a special advance in the 
recognition of health and disease as pub- 
lic matters. “No one is now entitled to 
have smallpox to himself.” 

FEW years ago one could pick up 

for sixpence a “remainder” entitled 
“The Truth about an Author.” It 
was a reprint—still anonymous—of a 
series of brisk and candid autobiographi- 
cal articles that had appeared in the Lon- 
don Academy. Its author, Arnold Ben- 
nett, has now issued a revised edition of 
the book under his own name. Writing 
plays is probably much more profitable, 
for “The Great Adventure” has now ex- 
ceeded its 400th consecutive performance 
at the Kingsway Theatre. Only twelve 
plays produced in London during the 
present century have equalled this record. 
One of them was “Milestones,” which 
ran to 608 performances. 
Fr NGLBENactors, however, are con- 

fronted with an economic difficulty 
on account of the adoption by so many 








theatres—especially the small theatres of 
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large cities and the large theatres of 
small cities—of the music-hall system of 
“two houses a night.” Dramas have to 
be shortened in order to fit twice into the 
space of time between 7 and il P. M., 
and the curtailment is mainly done at 
the expense of the small parts in the 
cast, a much greater strain thus 
being thrown on those who play 
the large parts, to say nothing of 
the physical tax of more frequent 
changes of costume. For twelve or 
thirteen performances a week under 
ithis system, the actor receives no more 
| than was formerly paid for six or seven 
|A “Pay for Play League” has been formed 
|in order to seek remedies, and an attempt 
|will be made to formulate the demands 
of the profession in view of expected in- 
| te rvention by Parliament. The Home Of- 
|fice is reported to be already consider- 
ling the whole question of theatrical em- 





| ployment. 

HE plain-spoken Bishop of ChAlons- 
sur-Marne has delivered against 
| worldly dinners and parties a Lenten 
|charge which tallies closely with some 
recent French novels. “While the com- 
mon people sap their vitality by intem- 
perance in alcohol, which is worse for 
the race than war, the rich too often 
seek in combinations of sauces and 
viands that excitement of incendiary 
gastronomy which corrupts the blood 
}and awakens all sorts of fevers. ‘ 
| When the clergy are gone, the best-kept 
houses transform themselves into very 
free theatres. Light pieces composed 
expressly are played, with double mean- 
ling which indeed may escape young 
|inyénues, but whose words are so many 
istimulants to the sophisticated. Gay 
songs alternate with talk of pleasure. 
| And all ends with dances often most 
| familiar, to which young people give all 
|their legs and hearts into improper 
jhours. . . . On the ruins of society 
lin which religion ails and fails, Chris- 
|jtians might have something better to do 





}than that!” 
MONG the hundreds of Paris chart- 
ties, one of picturesque name has 
just had a week's sale at its single 
counter in the Bazar de la Charité which 
replaces that burned with so great loss 
of rich women’s lives in 1897. It is the 
“Ray of Sunlight for Young Girls.” In 
the ten years since its foundation, this 
good work has paid the expenses of 
wholesome vacations for 2,500 working 
girls. In the same week there was a 
benefit night in favor of the good work 
of “Aid for the Maimed Poor.” The 
Lycéum—a woman's club with a sepa- 
rate branch for Paris Americans—under 
the patronage of the dowager Duchesse 
d'Uzés gave an entertainment for the 
“Labor works of all the Dioceses of 
France.” 
NOTHER art has been admitted of 
late to the annual exhibition of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, which 
was once known as the “New Salon” of 
Paris. It is Music—and it means that 
young or unrecognized composers have 
the opportunity of presenting their work 
to a jury and obtaining its public hear- 
ing, without expense to themselves. This 
section of the Salon is under the direc- 
|} tion of Paul Viardot, who is the son of 
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the great Malibran's sister and rival 
singer. He has a jury such as exists for 
painting and sculpture and the other 
arts. This year more than 200 musical 
works have been submitted to the jury, 
which has accepted 122 for execution 
by a chosen orchestra at the Tuesday 
and Friday concerts during the _ ten 
weeks’ exhibition from mid-April to the 
end of June 
ry the meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales in the first week 
of March, a notice was read of the phi- 
lanthropic work of the late B. Altman of 
New York. It ineluded a description of 
the art collection he bequeathed to the 
Metropolitan Museum—and an analyti- 
cal account of his profit-sharing foun- 
dation for his employees, with its novel 
reimbursement premium. 
HE Société Nationale was founded in 
1890 by Meissonnier, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Carolus-Duran, Besnard, Rodin, 
and others, who professed to open wide 
doors to youth and New Art. It has 
hardly gone beyond the brilliant close 
circle of its foundation in painting and 
sculpture; but the success of its section 
of Decorative Arts has forced a similar 
charitable opening of space to struggling 
artists on the official “Old Salon.” The two 
exhibitions for some years have competed 
directly, as they take place at the same 
time at opposite ends of the Grand Palais. 


HE Paris Municipal Council has al- 

ways been open to new ideas, not only 
for the city’s sake, but to encourage 
artists who give its character to Paris. A 
decorative experiment, which may be of 
great interest in the illumination of the 
modern city, is being tried in the Place 
de la Concorde, the largest open space 
in any European capital. There, as in the 
“hamps-Elysées and the Grands Boule- 
vards, a great part of the lighting is by 
“intense” gas lamps, which produce shad- 
ows as crude and unfavorable to archi- 
tectural lines as the electric arc. At the 
entrance of the Place from the Rue 
Royale, the light falls on the two palaces 
which form the entire northern side. 
They were built with long colonnades by 
Gabriel before the Revolution; and one 
is now the Naval Office, while the other is 
divided between a fashionable club, the 
Automobile Club of France, and the Hétel 
Crillon. At the entrance corners of the 
Place great candelabra have had their 
lamps fitted with ground-glass globes, 
wiving a diffused, but still brilliant, light 
varying from opal to pearl. As a mere 
matter of convenience, the autobus stops 
in the long triple avenue up to the Arc de 
Triomphe had already been flanked with 
green lighta. Paris may end with Athen- 
jan taste in lighting Instead of the mod- 
ern Babylonish glare. 


HAT the average man and woman 

think of the world around them is 
shown by the voting contest rerently held 
among the readers of the Matin news- 
paper. Prizes to the amount of $130,000 
were offered, ranging from $10,000 to a 
bicycle. There were forty of these prizes, 
to be distributed according to accuracy 
in guessing the seven wonders of the 
world to-day as decided by the majority 
of votes. First place was taken by the 
aeroplane, with 150,188 votes. The other 
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wonders receiving a majority of votes for 
enrolment in the seven were, in order— 
wireless telegraph, radium, locomotive, 
human grafts (an echo of the interest 
stirred by Dr. Carrel’s lectures in France 
last summer), anti-diphtheritic serum, 
the dynamo. 


Science 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SPECTRO 
SCOPE. 

Stellar Motions. By William Wallace 
Campbell, Director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $4 net. 

The stars to the ancients were all at 
the same distance from us, and all set 
immovably in a huge transparent hollow 
sphere of crystal, like jewels in a crown. 
Perforce they could not move: they were 
prevented from so doing by the solid 
continuity of their environment; s0 
they were “fixed stars” palpably enough, 
and as such were passed along from one 
age to the next, till it was universally 
believed that any such thing as a stellar 
motion was absurd. Obviously, too, all 
this vastness of the celestial architec- 
ture was regarded as centred about the 
earth; and its stately progress through 
the night meant that the gods had s0 
decreed it fer human edification. 

Except for the inconceivably great 
distances of the stars, every postulate of 
the ancient view of the stellar universe 
was totally wrong. Giordano Bruno, 
martyred by the Inquisition in 1600 for 
original scientific views, among them 
his doubt of the absolute fixity of the 
fixed stars; Hooke towards the end of 
the same century; Bradley, third Astron- 
omer Royal; Lalande, and the elder 
Herschel—all held the firm opinion that, 
as the last said, “there is not, in strict- 
ness of speaking, one fixed star in the 
heavens; there can hardly re- 
main a doubt of the general motion of 
all the starry systems, and consequently 
of the solar one amongst the rest.” Nev- 
ertheless, Halley early in the eighteenth 
century appears to have been the first 
to adduce positive evidence that a few 
stars, at least, do not remain motion- 


|less with reference to their neighbors; 


that they have, in fact, what he termed 
proper motions, small in amount, to be 
sure, but nevertheless detectable, even 
by the instrumental means of his day. 

The attempts had been many to ascer- 
tain the distance of a star, but none had 


succeeded till Bessel, nearly a century’ 


ago, had found an appreciable parallax 
of Cygni; and Sir W. Herschel’s earli- 
er inference that the stars must be 
scattered through space at widely dif- 
fering distances, led up to Maedler’s er- 
roneous hypothesis of a central sun, 
Alcyone, round which the stars, our sun 
among them, majestically wheeled, as 
the earth and other planets of the solar 
system are known to travel round the 





sun. Herschel, too, found many stars 
with attendant suns, binary systems, 
that is, the bodies whirling slowly round 
each other, but nevertheless plainly in 
motion. No other stellar movements 
were recognized until a little less than 
half a century ago, when the advent of 
the spectroscope, under the deft han- 
dling of Huggins, and later of Vogel 
and Keeler, proved beyond a doubt the 
swift motion in space of all stars and 
nebule, some advancing towards the 
sun, some receding from it; others puz- 
zlingly approbaching for a time and then 
journeying away from us, and yet oth- 
ers whirling swiftly round each other, 
but so close together that no telescope 
could be built powerful enough to sep- 
arate them. 

Professor Campbell is not in the main 
concerned with stellar motions of this 
character, determined after the manner 
of precision of the older astronomy, al- 
though his comprehensive work shows 
him thoroughly adept in regard to it. 
He has devoted his pages rather to the 
achievement of the spectroscope, of 
which he lucidly says: “The ordinary 
[telescopic] point image of a star is as 
if all the books in the University library 
were thrown together in a disorderly 
but compact pile in the centre of the 
reading-room: we could say little con- 


cerning the contents and characteristics 


of that library. The spectrum of a star 
is as the same library when the books 
are arranged on the shelves in complete 
perfection and simplicity, so that he 
who looks may appraise its contents at 
any or all points.” To carry the simile 
a step further, by letting the books in 
orderly arrangement represent the spec- 
tral lines, the slight shifting of a line 
to the right or left seems to have signi- 
fied little more to the early investigators 
than the misplacement of a book on the 
shelf. Doppler in Germany and Fizeau 
in France gave the first hint of this im- 
portance of the spectrum; Kirchhoff 
overlooked it; Clerk-Maxwell in Eng- 
land first presented it in definite form; 
and Huggins made the first attempt to 
measure these minute displacements of 
spectral lines. Professor Campbell pre 
sents in outline the mathematical theory 
of these line-displacements, and shows 
how the careful measurement of them is 
translatable into the star’s approach or 
recession. In other words, the star’s 
radial velocity, or motion in the line of 
sight, is ascertained; and over a thou- 
sand stars have been submitted to this 
very critical and highly significant mea- 
surement. 

Professor Campbell presents briefly, 
though sufficiently, the history and de- 
velopment of the methods by which re- 
sults of this character are alone possi- 
ble: how the efforts of highly skilled 
observers in both Germany and England 
were baffled for a quarter of a century; 
how every effort of the pioneers was 
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nevertheless an index to point the way 
of success to those who followed after; 
how Keeler, with the Lick telescope, 
gave us in 1890 the first trustworthy 
stellar velocity; how he followed it up 
with velocities of approach and reces- 
sion of the great nebula in Orion and 
many faint planetary nebule besides; 
how Draper’s stellar spectrograms of 
1872 recorded spectral lines for the first 
time; how Pickering followed up the 
lead with vast amplifications at Har- 
vard; and, finally, how Vogel and 
Scheiner at Potsdam proved the new 
photographic method to be so advan- 
tageous that visual measures were no 
longer even thought of. About this time, 
while Potsdam was waiting for new and 
ampler facilities, Campbell embraced the 
unique opportunity of a huge telescope 
on a high mountain in a serene at- 
mosphere at an equable temperature, so 
to plan a spectrograph that it should 
yield a maximum efficiency in just one 
line of research. All tyros in spectro- 
scopy should read his story of unremit- 
ting effort towards this end; how his 
design, ultimately successful, was “a 
bundle of fortunate compromises be- 
tween a great number of conflicting in- 
terests.” 


We have little space for comment on 
Professor Campbell's treatment of visual 
and spectroscopic binaries. Pickering 


' found the first binary of this intimate 


character in 1889, the star Zeta Urse 
Majoris, and Vogel the next one, Spica 
Virginis, which Baker has recently in- 
vestigated fully. So distant is Spica 
and so close are the component stars of 
its system that a telescope of at least 
thirty times the power of the Lick glass 
would be needed to separate them. Beta 
Cephi, discovered by Frost, has the short- 
est known period of revolution, only 
four and a half hours. Over three hun- 
dred spectroscopic binaries are now 
known, and Professor Campbell presents 
a most interesting discussion of them: 
There is a possibility that the stars at- 
tended by massive companions, rather 
than by small planets only, are in a de- 
cided majority; suggesting at least that 
our solar system may prove to be an ex- 
treme type of system rather than of the 
prevailing or average type. This is not 
a casual and passing comment. We do not 
possess a shred of positive evidence that 
any other star than our own is attend- 
ed by small planets; we seem powerless 
at present to obtain any evidence in fa- 
vor of or against tHeir existence; and 
the prevailing belief that planets exist in 
other systems rests upon analogy to the 
solar system. We have the evidence of 
visual and spectroscopic binary stars that 
other systems with two or more massive 
central bodies are extremely common. 


The variable stars, whether short-pe- 
riod or long-period, are also considered, 
Professor Campbell regarding them as 
affording promise of great utility in 
solving the problems of origin of visual 
and spectroscopic binaries. Of Bailey's 


remarkable cluster variables, Professor 
Campbell thinks that, as the light fluc- 
tuations repeat exactly in time, we must 
be observing binary systems whose 
members interact upon each other in 
such a way as to vary their radiation 
output. The wonderful nove are dealt 
with; but discussion is limited as far as 
possible to the bearing of radial velocity 
observations upon the interpretation of 
the phenomena of variables. Numerous 
hypotheses of the causes of variation are 
discussed. In the case of Cepheids and 
Geminids, for example, it is found that 
every star so far investigated attains 
its greatest brightness at or very near 
the time of greatest velocity of approach 
towards the solar system, and minimum 
brilliance at the time when the brighter 
star of the system has its maximum ve- 
locity of recession. Clearly, eclipses can 
have no part in the problem, and we can 
only be sure that the mysterious light 
variations are in some way connected 
with orbital revolutions in the systems 
themselves. Perhaps no other class of 
variables is more worthy of spectroscop- 
ic study; but the faintness of most of 
the uninvestigated stars of this type 
calls for greater optical power, such as 
only the huge reflectors of the future, 
as at Ottawa, Mount Wilson, and in Ar- 
gentina, can be expected to supply. 

The wide range of problems within 
the reach of radial velocity is admirably 
illustrated by the fact that such mea- 
sures seem likely to provide an exceed- 
ingly accurate as well as simple and di- 


of the sun. Nearly a quarter century 
ago Professor Campbell wrote: 

By assuming the earth’s mean dis- 
tance from the sun to be 92,500,000 miles, 
which corresponds to a solar parallax of 
8”.838, it is probable that the resulting 
orbital velocities (of the earth) will not 
be in error by more than 0.1 mile per 
second. There is reason to hope that 
the probable errors of spectroscopic ob- 
servations will soon reach this low limit, 
in which case the problem will be re- 
versed and the spectroscope will be used 
to measure the earth's orbital motion and 
thus to determine the solar parallax. 


No less than two such determinations 
have been made in recent years, and 
their agreement with the geometric and 
gravitational methods of the older 
astronomy is gratifying. 


In his chapters of studies of the stel- 
lar system, Campbell reaches many in- 
teresting conclusions. He finds that the 
scale of the universe of the brighter 
stars is a great deal larger than has 
been previously estimated; and more 
significant is his discovery that the pro- 
gression of average velocity with ad- 
vancing spectral type is clear and un- 
mistakable: in other words, stellar ve- 
locities ara functions of the effective 
ages of the stars. Our sun is, there- 
fore, seen to take place as one of the 





slower moving and hence younger of 





rect method of ascertaining the distance | 
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the stars. The solar motion as discov 
ered from stellar proper motions; pref 
erential motion as in star streams; the 
distribution of the brighter stars; the 
possible slow rotation of our stellar 
system, are all considered, and these 
questions lead up to the central inves- 
tigation of the volume, namely, the spec- 
trographic determination of the solar 
motion. Here is found a masterly analy- 
sis of one of the greatest problems that 
have engrossed the human mind since 
the elder Herschel’s first solution of it 
Campbell marshals his unique collection 
of data in excellent geometric form, and 
makes a number of least square solu 
tions on different suppositions. Through 
the timely aid of the late Mr. D. 0. 
Mills in providing for the establishment 
and maintenance of an accessory sta- 
tion to the Lick Observatory in San- 
tiago, Chili, Professor Campbell, with 
the able collaboration of Wright, Curtis, 
and Moore, was enabled to add the mo- 
tions of stars of the southern sky to 
those of the northern, thereby rounding 
out his research to full completion. He 
finds that the sun and his family of 
planets are journeying Lyra-ward, at 
two-thirds the orbital velocity of the 
earth; sufficient to carry the solar sys- 
tem 560,000,000 kilometres in a year's 
time, or nearly four times the distance 
separating earth and sun. Does this be- 
wildering inter-stellar motion of the sun 
take place in a regular curve, or in a 
straight line? Professor Campbell's 
judgment is that neither hypothesis fits 
the case; but that eventually the sun's 
| path will be found to be composed of a 
| succession of unrelated curves, owing to 
our journeying within the spheres of in- 
fluence of other great stars one after 
another. 


While Professor Campbell cannot be 
regarded as the Nestor of stellar spec- 
troscopy, he is nevertheless a pioneer of 
the first order, and his book is a fairly 
complete summary of research on stel- 
lar motions, especially as determined 
by the spectrograph. His analytic de- 
velopment of the formule and methods 
of this new research will be found par- 
ticularly welcome to students and inves- 
tigators, and as such his “Stellar Mo 
tions” is certainly an epoch-making vol- 
ume for which all astronomers. will 
heartily thank, first, the author, and 
second, the Yale trustees who were em- 
powered by the terms of the Silliman 
Foundation to engage Professor Camp- 
bell for that course of lectures which, 
delivered at the University early in 
1910, formed the basis of this praisewor- 
thy treatise. The index is ample and 
the volume is fully illustrated with dia- 
grams, photographic spectra, and half 
tones of the observatories and instru 
ments concerned, as well as with an ex- 
ceptional series of portraits from New- 
ton to Rutherfurd, and Herschel to 





Keeler. 
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THE HIGHER MORALITY. 


The Comedy of Manners. By John 
Palmer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.25. 

To the still-animated controversy be- 
tween the artists and the moralists Mr. 
Palmer contributes a quite readable 
chapter concerned with the so-called 
comedy of the Restoration as represent- 
ed by Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. In our opin- 
ion, these writers are the favorites of 
nature and of fortune. They were wit- 
ty themselves, and they have been the 
constant occasion of wit in others. They 
have been brilliantly praised and bril- 
liantly condemned. When they are not 
enjoying a succes d’estime, they are en- 
joying a succes de scandale. They keep 
up an enlivening sectarian buzzing in 
the Temple of Fame. While dust gath- 
ers in the niches of the unregarded 
classics, they with each revolution of 
taste are challenged, taken down, aired, 
dusted, and crowned with fresh bays. 
No one can approach them without a 
glimmer or sparkle of inner or reflected 
light. Mr. Palmer approaches them as 
gravely as possible, and with solemn 
esthetic convictions. He holds that they 
have fared badly—have been grievous- 
ly, nay, even tragically, misunderstood. 
“That Leigh Hunt’s edition of the comic 
dramatists fell to be reviewed by Ma- 
caulay,” he says, “is one of the tragedies 
of literary history. Macaulay’s review 
undid all that the best critical intellect 
of his time had achieved for the repu- 
tation of English comedy.” Yet despite 
this lugubrious overture, Mr. Palmer’s 
book fairly coruscates with the wit of 


Etherege and Congreve and Lamb and 
Hazlitt and Hunt and Meredith. And 
with a touch of the Restoration grace 
Mr. Palmer quotes on the title-page: 
“Your judge-wit or critic. . . . He 
rails at all the other classes of wits, 
and his wit lies in damning all but him- 
self: he is your true wit.” 


Mr. Palmer “damns” all the wits who 
have considered moral judgment a part 
of literary criticism. For a some-time 
scholar of Balliol College he seems curt- 
ously informed as to the date at which 
critics began to apply the “moral test” 
to works of art. In 1698, as every one 
knows, Jeremy Collier published his cel- 
ebrated “Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage.” 
He opened his attack with a traditional 
definition of the function of drama: 
“The business of plays is to recommend 
virtue and discountenance vice. 

"Tis to expose the singularities of pride 
and fancy, to make folly and falsehood 
contemptible, and to bring everything 
that is ill under infamy and neglect.” 
From this definition, argues Mr. Palmer, 
everything that .Collier urged against 
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contemporary stage plays logically fol- 
lowed; and, he continues, the attempts 
of the dramatists to defend themselves 
were foredoomed to failure, because 
they accepted “Collier’s moral test.” The 
“inflamed Puritanism” of that misguid- 
ed clergyman, Mr. Palmer would have 
us believe, has vitiated English crit- 
icism to this day. Following Collier’s 
lead, that inflamed Puritan Dick Steele 
also applied the moral test and condemn- 
ed the tone of the Restoration comedy. 
So, too, did those inflamed Puritans, 
Dean Swift, Sam Johnson, Coleridge, 
Macaulay, Thackeray, and George Mere- 
dith. Judge-wit Palmer, as we have 
said, damns the entire critical jury, dis- 
charging them on the ground that they 
have applied “precisely the test which 
no one before Collier had ever dreamed 
of applying.” 

A rather stunning tribute to the influ- 
ence of that virulent non-juring clergy- 
man! But we must protest that he does 
not deserve it. Collier did not go 
about to make an innovation in the prin- 
ciples of dramatic criticism. Though 
his tactics in the actual conflict were 
faulty, his strategy in the preliminaries 
was admirable. In setting up the “mor- 
al test” he appealed to precedents which 
his bitterest adversaries acknowledged 
to be authoritative. His definition of 
the moral function of drama was not ac- 
cepted by Congreve and the rest because 
they had been hypnotized by Collier, but 
because it had been accepted by Boileau, 
Ben Jonson, Sidney, the critics of the 
Renaissance, and by those inflamed 
Puritans, Horace and Aristotle. They 
possibly remembered that not merely 
Prynne in his annihilatory fury, but also 
Sidney in his glowing defence of their 
art, had cried out on these “naughty 
play-makers and stage-keepers” who had 
justly made comedy odious, “even in 
that point of laughter, and forbidden 
plainly by Aristotle that they 
stir laughter in sinful things, which are 
rather execrable than ridiculous.” They 
could extenuate their offence by show- 
ing that Collier had overdriven his 
point; but they could not exonerate them- 
selves, what though the zeal of God’s 
house had devoured some part of their 
prosecutor’s good manners and civility. 
As Dryden admitted in his noble apol- 
ogy, “in many things he has taxed me 
justly.” 

Mr. Palmer reopens the case in an at- 
tempt to exonerate Etherege, Wycher- 
ley, and Congreve—Vanbrugh and Far- 
quhar he allows were artistically and 
morally a little muddled. He wishes to 
restore to them the honors awarded by 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt, and ruthless- 
ly torn from them by Philistine Macau- 
lay. Now, Hunt was not very powerful 
as a theorist. Hazlitt confined himself 
pretty well to expressing his passion of 
delight in the perfection of Hterary 
craftsmanship—in the exquisite finish 


and flash of the comic dialogue and the 
sheer fineness of stroke in the charac- 
ter-drawing. And Lamb—well, Lamb 
had not Mr. Palmer’s high seriousness. 
Poor Lamb, as Carlyle would say, had 
not heard of the “higher morality.” 
Lamb, like “roguish” Pepys, indulged in 
Restoration comedy when he felt the 
need of taking “an airing beyond the 
diocese of the strict conscience.” He ac- 
cordingly invented his playful paradox 
that Restoration comedy is fairyland; 
and the able-bodied Edinburgh reviewer 
promptly demolished it. Macaulay ar- 
gued that Wycherley’s comedy, for exam- 
ple, was not fairyland, but did faithfully 
reflect the world he lived in; that the 
viciousness of this world passed the 
province of laughter; and that therefore 
Wycherley’s laughter passed the province 
of comedy, and was bad artistically and 
morally. In other words, Macaulay con- 
fined himself rather closely to that part 
of literary criticism which discusses the 
subject of the artist, and he pronounced 
the subject unfit for art. Mr. Palmer 
denies the right of the critic to judge 
the subject. His argument, in a nut- 
shell, is that, since Wycherley’s comedy 
is a faithful reflection of the world he 
lived in, it is sound artistically and 
sound morally: “There is a higher mor- 
ality than that of Jeremy Collier—a 
plane upon which Plato and S. Francis, 
Confucius and Elijah, may meet”—with 
Wycherley, presumably, and the other 
worthies of the Restoration. 

This argument effectively disposes of 
the Puritans from Aristotle down, and 
there are indications that it is gaining 
ground among us. It has the superla- 
tive merit of justifying everybody’s 
point of view. it puts public opinion 
quite out of court, and makes each artist 
advocate and judge in his own cause. 
He may be an anarchist, a sun-worship- 
per, or an eternal philanderer, but if he 
sincerely reflects philandering, sun-wor- 
shipping, and anarchy, he has produced 
good art and good morality. This is 
just the principle for which our demo- 
cratic art has been seeking. One need 
never invoke it, to be sure, until one 
has transgressed the ancient common 
law of “honest civility.” But it is very 
comfortable to fall back upon: in these 
days of naturalistic novels, slum-poetry, 
and medical dramas, one never knows 
when sincerity is going to call upon one 
to transgress. And it is not an entirely 
new principle, either. Robert Wolseley 
availed himself of it in 1685 in defend- 
ing from Puritan onslaught the obscene 
juvenilia of Lord Rochester. Yet Wolse- 
ley himself, in the palmy days of the 
comedy of manners, admits that “wit” 
which offends common decency should 
be strictly reserved for the artistically 
elect. For Lord Rochester, he says, did 
not design his obscenities “for the Cab- 
inets of Ladies, or the Closets of Dit- 
vines, or for any publick or common En- 
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tertainment whatever, but for the pri- 
vate Diversion of those happy Few 
whom he us’d to charm with his Com- 
pany and honour with his Friendship.” 
Fortunately, our democratic criticism is 
putting an end to that kind of artistic 
exclusiveness. We are at last beginning 
to recognize that what is good enough 
for the “happy few” should not be with- 
held from the masses. 





“THE BELLE OF BOND STREET.” 


We have travelled a long lane since 
“The Geisha” was regarded as the rather 
degenerate heir of “The Mikado,” and its 
contemporaneous musical comedies as the 
left-hand relatives of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan comic opera. Legitimate comic op- 
era seems in these days an ideal so un- 
attainable that we have almost ceased to 
hope for it, and we would be content if 
only managers offered us _ productions 
that were really musical, and were really 
comedy. How far we have departed from 
the standards even of the musical comedy 
of earlier days was exhibited last week 
in New York at the Shubert Theatre, 
where was presented “an up-to-date ver- 


sion of ‘The Girl from Kay’s,’” with Sam | 


Bernard and Gaby Deslys as the stars 
of the production. 


“The Girl from Kay’s” was one of the 
earliest of the musical comedies that pro- 
fessed to deal lyrically with the adven- 
tures of a “girl” from somewhere or 
other. It possessed, of course, nothing 
of the wit and satire of the Gilbert operas, 
nor was it even comparable with “The 
Geisha,” but it was bright and sparkling, 
with plenty of vivacity and movement, 
and it belonged to an era before musical 
productions of this order had succeeded 
in divesting themselves of all the tram- 
mels of plot. The up-to-date version has 
made laudable efforts to free itself from 
this latter reproach, and has further dem- 
onstrated its modernity by eliminating 
from the score the two numbers which 
contributed most to the brightness of the 
original. To compensate for what has 
been lost in the modernizing process, we 
have a young Frenchwoman who is un- 
distinguished whether as actress, vo 
calist, or danseuse, but who wears a 
bewildering variety of millinery, and is 
known to receive an extravagant salary. 


“The Belle of Bond Street,” which hap- 
pens to be the title selected for this pro- 
duction by its recording angel, is, in fact, 
typical of the present tendency of musi- 
cal comedies, in which everything is sub- 
ordinated to the purely physical features 
of the production. In an effort, apparent- 
ly, to emulate the spectacular features 
of the French revue, all idea of legitimate 
comedy, with a coherent plot, is aban- 
doned, and its place is not taken by the 
satire on contemporary events and per- 
sonages which redeems the revue from 
mere vulgarity. In favor of “The Belle 
of Bond Street” it must be said that the 
chorus is above the average in capacity 
and in training, and that Sam Bernard 
is more amusing than many comedians 
of his type. Furthermore, it is undenia- 
ble that just at present this is exactly 
the sort of thing that a considerable sec- 


ray of hope on the horizon—the depart- | as a means to situations which otherwise 
ment stores have also begun to display | would have been impossible, and is fully 
millinery to the accompaniment of music, | justified by the excellence, literary and 
and their productions are free. 2 constructive, of the workmanship. Prop- 

S. W. Jerly played the piece ought to attract 
much attention. 





NOTES. 


“The Red Light of Mars” (Mitchell 
Kennerley), by George Bronson Howard, 
published in the modern drama series, 
Is an exceedingly clever skit, in which 
a number of old theatrical ideas are em- 
ployed with notable ingenuity. It is not 
only very amusing reading, but is ad- 


Sudermann’'s latest plav, “Die Lob- 
gesiinge des Claudian” (Cotta: Lemcke 
and Buechner), reminds one in a general 
way of his “Teja.” Germans in contact 
with Romans, and the moral triumph of 
German Treuve supply the subject-mat- 
ter. It may be safely predicted, how- 
ever, that the new play will never be 


the success that its admirable little 
mirably adapted to effective dramatic rep- . s . 
predecessor was. It is dull reading, and 


resentation. Although in the nature of 

extravaganza, it deals vigorously and must be tiresome on the stage, for the 
satirically with many questions of pres- author has mot. even oaemyen his 
ent interest and tells a good human story. tomary theatrical devices to arouse a 
Into the details of this, as the piece is| ™°Mentary interest. The devolopment of 


cus 





the motive is feeble, and attention is 
to be tried on the stage before very | . : 
. i divided between the real hero, Stilicho 
long, it is not necessary to go now, but} 
and the titular hero, Claudian the 


it abounds in comical and emotional sit- | tant 
. ng las 
vation. The good angel of it is our old}, 
: . | ic s have perhaps in these later years been 
friend the Devil, who now figures as a " 
|}unduly harsh towards Sudermann, who, 
benevolent agent engaged in the work . 
: , ; after all, has not himself changed sc 
of preparing mankind for ultimate trans- 
: ; much as has the general standpoint. Hi 
lation to a loftier sphere of existence | 
in Mars. The personages include a bril- 


of the Roman poets. German crit- 





reputation, which seemed to flare up a 





| ; - . little on the production of “Der gute 
iant young chemist, who believes him- age 
| ‘ Ruf a year ago, will now smoulder 
self on the verge of the discovery of the} ‘ 

lower than ever If he wishes to re- 


secret of immortality; a multi-millionaire, 
who would bribe him to devote his sci- 
ence to mere money-making purposes; 
ar anarchic Socialist who believes in 
bombs as the sole means of social re- 
generation; a cultivated widow who loves 
the millionaire, but will not marry him 
because she detests his business princi- 
ples and methods, and her daughter, a 
frivolous, selfish girl, who refuses to 
marry the chemist, who worships her, 
unless he will abandon philanthropic ex- It is not often that pieces written by 
periment to earn money to keep her in| amateurs for amateurs contain any- 
fashionable luxury. When the chemist 
calls upon the Devil for aid, the com- 
placent fiend—who is compelled on 
earth to occupy a human body—effects 
a general metempsychosis. He himself 
becomes the chemist, puts the chemist 
into the body of the anarchist, and the | nati College clubs. Some of them, though 
anarchist into that of the millionaire,| well enough adapted to their professed 
whose disembodied spirit is condemned | purpose, have no distinctive quality, but 
for a season to flutter disconsolately in| there are four or five which arrest atten- 
space. tion. They are somewhat crude and 

The nature of the misunderstand-| sketchy, but have variety, imagination, 
ings, consternations, and self-searchings|and descriptive facility. “The Shadowed 
arising from these transformations may b2| Star” is a tenement-house study, with a 
imagined. Mr. Howard weaves them| picture of a woman, broken with years 
most dexterously into the action of his|and suffering, cheered on Christmas Eve 
plot, and freights his whimsical notion | by hallucinations of a coming feast in the 
with a plentiful ballast of common-sense. | company of her long dead sons, while her 
All the sufferers profit by their startling | daughter Nes dying of want at her side. 
experience. The millionaire realizes that | It is a striking bit of work in which real- 
labor has its rights, and capital its du-/ism and fancy are cleverly blended. With 
ties, and thus wins the hand of his| skilled actors, and a little judicious edit- 
widow; the anarchist is awakened to the/ing, it might be made very effective. 
iniquity and folly of his ways, and is|“The Rose,” an Elizabethan’ story, in 
rescued from the police, and the chemist| which a gallant young knight bids tem- 
is made happy by the conversion of his| porary farewell to his love, at the behest 
charmer into a loving and devoted wo-|of the virgin queen who is jealous of her, 
man by the masterful conduct of the Devil|is prettily told in blank verse, always 
while tenanting her lover's shape. Plen-| smooth and occasionally poetic. “The 
tifully endowed by the repentant Croesus, | Ring,” a farcical comedy of the same pe- 
he is at liberty henceforth to work for| riod, if not very happy in its imitation of 
the benefit ~ his fellow creatures. As/the ancient speech, is full of action and 
serious drama the piece necessarily suf-| simple fun. “Luck,” a miniature four- 
fers by the serio-comic use of the super-|act comedy, in which a materialistic 


| 

| capture public favor, he should return 
to the writing of fiction Even “Das 
hohe Lied” was preferable to the present 
drama. Your reviewer on finishing the 
play was moved to turn to Gibbon, and 
read again chapters 29 and 30 of the 
“Decline and Fall,” where the same 
events are narrated. He is grateful to 
Herr Sudermann for having given him 
if least that impulse. 


thing worthy of publication or serious 
critical notice, but there is undeniable 
talent in the ten “Short Plays,” by Mary 
MacMillan (Stewart & Kidd Co), written 
for the Cincinnati College and Cincin- 








tion of the public likes; but there is a 





natura! element, but this is employed only ‘ young doctor offends his sweetheart by 
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his disbelief in the virtue of the charm 
which she has bought for him, and there- 
after encounters all sorts of misfortune 
until he is converted, is amusing both in 
dialogue and incident. In “A Modern 
Masque,” Miss MacMillan, greatly daring, 
makes Poetry and Drama the champions 
of Shakespeare, when he is threatened 
with deposition by Bernard Shaw, and 
endows them with sharp weapons of 
sense and satire. In “The Gate of Wish- 
es,” an episode on the afternoon of Hal- 
lowe'en, she shows imagination and met- 
rical grace. In all the pieces there is 
more of promise than of actual achieve- 
ment, but the natural gifts revealed are 
of a kind that merit recognition and en- 
couragement. 

The Abbey Theatre Company, of Dub- 
lin, will be at the Court Theatre, London, 
for their annual visit during June. The 
repertory of the company will include 
several new plays, besides old favorites. 
At present the “first” company is tour- 
ing in America, under the direction of 
S. Lennox Robinson. It has played in 
Chicago and the Middle West, and is to 
go thence to Canada, returning home in 
May, in time to keep engagements in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The “first” com- 
pany has with it most of the “second” 
company as understudies; but the Abbey 
Theatre is not on that account closed. 
Lady Gregory, with a third company, has 
produced a new play by a new writer, 
Mr. Edward McNulty’s three-act comedy, 
“The Lord Mayor,” besides St. John G. 
Ervine’s one-act comedy, “The Orange- 
man, which was new to Dublin. 


Musie 
A MUSICIANS’ GUIDE. 


The World's Best Music. Edited by 
Arthur and Louis C. Elson. New 
York: The University Society. 
Volumes IX and X of “The World's 

Best Music” constitute an independent 

work, which bears the subtitle “The 

Musician's Guide.” There are original 

articles by the editors and others, and 

reprints of a number of excellent pa- 
pers that had previously appeared in 
periodicals, The first seventy-fite pages 
will interest all students of the piano 
who would like to go to Europe to 
study with the most eminent piano 
teacher of the time, Theodor Leschetiz- 
ky, but cannot afford to do so. These 
pages contain an excellent translation, 
by Arthur Elson, of the exposition of 
Leachetfzky’s personal views made by 
his pupil, Malwine Brée, and approved 
by him. It is the only authorized 
treatise explaining his method—the 
method which helped Paderewski and 
nearly all other great pianists of our 
time to attain their eminence. There 
are many excellent things about Les- 
chetizky’s method in a biography of 
this great teacher written by Annette 

Hullah and published by John Lane; 

but that is a purely literary treatise, 
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| while Mme. Brée’s work includes many 
\illustrations in musical type, together 
with forty-seven pictures of Leschetiz- 
ky’s hand in various positions. 

Paderewski, the most eminent of Les- 
chetizky’s pupils, contributes a few 
pages of “Practical Hints on Piano 
Study.” It is interesting to note that 
he still recommends Clementi’s “Gradus 
ad Parnassum.” Czerny is also in his 
list, as are, of course, Bach’s “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord” and the études 
of Chopin. He cautions students against 
making their work too easy, “idling 
away hours in passing agreeably from 
one thing to another.” T. P. Currier 
has an article on Paderewski, in which 
he says that that pianist practices with 
the keenest mental oversight of the 
smallest details. “He aims constantly to 
get the most out of every movement, 
every tone, and every minute spent in 
practicing.” The question as to wheth- 
er Paderewski “pounds” is also con- 
sidered. Other famous pianists and 
their achievements are reviewed by 
Arthur Elson. 

To the violin similar attention is giv- 
en in a series of papers, and then come 
the singers, headed by Caruso, who talks 
about his voice and his singing. Anoth- 
er great favorite, Clara Butt, contributes 


warns against the folly, in which so 
many singers indulge, of having their 
tonsils cut. She gives some curious in- 
formation about her singing in full 
voice while under the influence of ether. 
On the subject of singing in English, 
she naturally has decided opinions. Her 
great success is due in large measure to 
the fact that she can use her native 
tongue as musically and intelligibly as 
the great Italian, German, and French 
singers use theirs. One day the eminent 
teacher, Mme. Marchesi, said to her: 
“English is beautiful when sung like 
that.” Talks with other singers—Olive 
Fremstad, Marcella Sembrich, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Bonci, and Campanari— 
are contributed to this volume by Wil- 
liam Armstrong. Mme. Sembrich be- 
lieves that the opera of the future will 
unite the best of the earlier operatic fea- 
tures with the Wagnerian reforms. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who deserted the operatic 
stage some years ago for the concert 
hall, maintains that concert-singing is 
really much harder because the artist 
does not enjoy the advantage of all the 
operatic accessories that help to move 
an audience. 

Among the many more articles in 
| these two useful volumes are “Making 
a Singer,” “The Mandolin, Guitar, and 
Banjo” (which need not be sneered at, 
| for they are taught in the leading music 
| school of this country, the New England 
| Conservatory): “Bands and Small Or- 
| chestras”; “The Art of Conducting”; 
“Choir Training”; “Municipal Music”: 
Music”: 





“Programme “Contemporary 


a most readable paper, in which she|- 
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Music”; “Edward MacDowell” (with a 
discussion of what constitutes Ameri- 
canism in music); “The Art of Organ 
Playing,” etc. In this last-named arti- 
cle the eminent English organist, Edwin 
H. Lemare, has some remarkably sensi- 
ble suggestions on the use of tempo 
rubato in playing Bach and other com- 
posers. The author also considers the 
subject of orchestral effects in organ 
playing. The last part of Vol. XII is 
taken up with concise dictionaries of 


musicians and musical terms. 
Diipidipiiaieetiaiiianes 


Heretofore the most remarkable feats 
of juvenile composition have been Men- 
delssohn’s overture to the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” written when he was 
seventeen, and Schubert’s “Erlking,” 
written when he was eighteen. If Erich 
Korngold’s “Sinfonietta,” recently con- 
ducted in Berlin by Nikisch, is really as 
remarkable as some of the critics declare, 
it is even more precocious, for Korngold 
was only sixteen last year when he com- 
posed it. It is likely to be found, how- 
ever, that, while Korngold surpassed both 
Mendelssohn and Schubert in the mas- 
tery of technical difficulties, he is far be- 
neath them as the creator of new melo- 
dies. The mastery of technical difficulties 
is a good thing up to a certain point, but 
just at present it has degenerated into a 
disease. 


Operatic managers in German cities are 
not allowed to get too rich, as may be in- 
ferred from the following information 
sent by August Spanuth from Berlin to 
the New York Staats-Zeitung: “News 
comes from all directions that the ‘Parsi- 
fal’ performances are profitable. At Halle 
the manager was forbidden by the city 
authorities to charge festival prices after 
the first three performances had put 20,- 
000 marks profit into his pocket. That, 
the magistrate opined, was sufficient for 
him, and made it obligatory on him to let 
the citizens enjoy ‘Parsifal’ at the usual 
rates of admission.” 

The founder of the Chassevant system 
of musical education, Marie Chassevant, 
died a few weeks ago at Geneva, Switz- 
erland. She had received medals of dis- 
tinction at exhibitions in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium; her method 
was adopted by Royalty in Russia; while 
her books have been translatedinto Eng- 
lish by Miss Marian P. Gibb, of Edin- 
burgh. The aim of the Chassevant meth- 
od, says the London Times, is to teach 
not merely musical technique or musical 
theory, but also how to listen apprecia- 
tively and intelligently. First, ideas of 
time and rhythm are taught by means 
of a fairy-story, or rather a series of 
fairy-stories, which form the basis of a 
kind of game played by the children, and 
by which abstract musical notions are 
personified and materialized. In order to 
develop the child’s activities Mile. Chas- 
sevant invented her “Musical Composi- 
tor,” consisting of an ingenious system 
of movable signs by which the children 
are enabled to “write” music and to make 
“pictures” of the musical sounds they 
hear. Here again the constant desire of 
the child to be “doing something” is ca- 
tered for. 
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Art 
THE JOHNSON COLLECTIONS. 


A Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings 
and Some Art Objects. Vol I, Ital- 
ian Paintings by Bernhard Berenson; 
Vol. Il, Flemish and Dutch Painting; 
Vol. III, German, French, Spanish, 
and English Paintings. By W. R. Val- 
entiner. Published privately in 300 
copies by John G. Johnson, Philadel- 
phia. 

Ordinarily, privately printed catalogues 
do not come within the scope of the Na- 
tion, but in the present case the collec- 
tion is so remarkable and the catalogue 
of such scholarly worth that an excep- 
tion should be made. This gallery of 
about a thousand old masters and two 
hundred modern represents more than 
thirty years of keenly individual selec- 
tion. Most of our great American col- 
lections have been assembled through 
a few dealers or advisers, Mr. John- 
son has done his own buying. For 
many years he located and landed his 
pictures in completest privacy. Then, 
some dozen years ago, rumor began to 
divulge the contents of the modest man- 
sion on South Broad Street. The collec- 
tion became a place of pilgrimage for 
critics and amateurs of all sorts, the 
owner dispensing an unflagging and gen- 
erous hospitality to all persons genuine- 
ly interested in his treasures. Natural- 
ly, the merry war of attributions began, 
and has continued briskly. The appear- 
ance of this catalogue should at least 
produce an armistice. 

Mr. Johnson has planned his cata- 
logue with the wisdom that has guided 
his collecting. The ample quarto form 
is sufficient to contain plates of good 
seale and offers under the care of the 
Gilliss Press a dignified and sightly 
page, but the volumes are practicable 
without the use of a lectern. Again, su- 
perfluous catalogue features have been 
sternly repressed. Obviously, where 
photographic facsimiles are at hand, 
the usual lengthy verbal descriptions 
serve no useful purpose. Moreover, in- 
dications of provenance are rarely giv- 
en, though reference to literature or to 
the opinions of critics is freely made. 
The work of cataloguing is in the hands 
of two experts of highest competence. 
Everything has been, planned for use, 
and nothing for show. As regards liter- 
ary proportions, the catalogue is a kind 
of happy mean between the old cata- 
logue of the J. P. Morgan pictures and 
Dr. Richter’s voluminous lucubrations 
on the Ludwig Mond collection. The 
editors treat their respective portions 
quite individually within the general 
scheme. Dr. Valentiner is more punc- 
tilious in giving material and biblio- 
graphical minutia; Mr. Berenson is 
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Mr. Berenson has never written more 
happily than in this catalogue. His 
terse notes, often witty or ironical, give 
the right fillip to the imagination. They 
go far to suggest the mood in which 
each picture should be enjoyed. It is 
a difficult form of comment, but worthy 
of study and emulation. This is not 
the place to weigh the new attributions. 
Enough to say that Mr. Berenson has 
gone far beyond the wont of cataloguers. 
Such new lists for minor artists as are 
presented under Francesco di Gentile 
da Fabriano and the Master of the 
Castelle Nativity are very interesting. 
The identification of a very early Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, which reveals his de 
pendence on Cima, is very important. 
Naturally, your reviewer dissents from 
a certain number of the new ascrip- 
tions, but is unwilling to be contentious 
except in the case of the remarkable 
Miracle of Christ ascribed to Masaccio. 
In this we can only see a ruined orig- 
inal from Masaccio’s early time, the 
necessary prelude to the frescoes of the 
Carmine. Mr. Berenson’s relegation of 
this important piece, which is described 
by Vasari, to the school, seems to be 
based on bad color, weak drawing, and 
shaky values, all of which are plainly 
chargeable, not to the artist, but to old 
and recent restorers. The architecture 
is drawn by some one closely associat- 
ed with Brunellesco about the year 1419, 
when he was designing the Florence 
dome. No mere helper or plagiarist of 
Masaccio is likely to have had such 
facilities. 

A few of the more important Italian 
pictures in the Johnson collection 
should be enumerated. Besides a monu- 
mental Pietro Lorenzetti, there is a full 
representation of the fourteenth-century 
schools of Florence and Siena. In the 
fifteenth century are such names as 
Antonello da Messina, Fra Angelico, 
Giovanni Bellini, Cima, Montagna, Bot- 
ticelli (no less than five examples), 
Cosimo Tura, Crivelli, Matteo of Siena, 
Carpaccio—all represented by superior 
examples. In the sixteenth century the 
finest pictures are by Fra _ Bartolom- 
meo, Lorenzo Lotto, Paolo Veronese, 
Palma Vecchio, Tintoretto, and Moretto 
of Brescia. Of such delightful after- 
comers as Tiepolo and Guardi there is 
a sufficient display. The Italian pictures 
comprise some three hundred numbers, 
less than a third of the whole. 

But the strength of the collection lies 
in the Northern schools. Besides re- 
markable examples of Jan Van Eyck, 
Rogier de la Pasture, the Matitre de 
Flémalle, Thierry Bouts, Memlinc, 
Gerard David, Paliner, and Metsys, there 
are numerous school pieces even more al- 
luring to the expert. The German and 
French primitives are also well repre 
sented by such masters as Schongauer 
Cranach, and the Maitre des Moulins. 





more personal and suggestive. 


When we reach the later masters they 
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come in groups. Old Bruegel, Adrian 
Ostade, Jan Steen, Adrian Brouwer, 
Rembrandt are thus exemplified in many 
phases. There is a magnificent group 
of those color sketches in which Rubens 
most fully reveals his genius. Of the 
brothers Camphuysen, unduly neglect 
ed painters, there is a remarkable rep- 
resentation. That most exquisite of 
Dutch masters, Vermeer of Delft, is 
present in an engaging example. if 
one were to select the most attractive 
items from the Northern groups, a good 
choice might be the profoundly serious 
Van Eyck, St. Francis Receiving the 
Stigmata, the lovely Rembrandt, The 
Finding of Moses, and the Rubens stud- 
ies as a group. Dr. Valentiner’s por- 
tions of the catalogue lack the pic- 
turesqueness of Mr. Berenson's, but 
atone somewhat in solidity. In many 
eases Dr. Friedlander has also passed 
on the pictures. In general in these 
Northern schools documents and signa 
tures are common enough to give an 
objective basis for erpert. Thus the 
attributions are surer, and possibly 
the game of attributing by so much less 
delectable. At any rate, all the advan- 
tages of zest remain with the Itallan 
editor. We may note in passing an 
unusual bit of iconography that has 
escaped Dr. Valentiner’s notice. The 
Virgin and Child of the South French 
school, No. 759, is not surrounded by 
angels, but by six of the seven Chris- 
tian and pagan Virtues, she herself with 
her Divine Son impersonating the high- 
est virtue, Love. Excellent Goyas and 
Grecos and a magnificent group of no 
les than twelve Chardins may be men- 
tioned in closing. There are in all near- 
ly 500 pictures of the early Northern 
schools. 

In any but the Johnson collection the 
modern pictures would loom large. To 
admirable examples of David, Ingres, 
Delacroix is added a very complete 
display of the masters of Barbizon. 
Corot is splendidly represented in ev 
ery aspect. Manet, Puvis, Bastien 
Dagnan, Monet, Degas, Sargent, and 
Whistler testify to the catholicity of the 
collector’s taste, but there are no cubists 
or post-impressionists. 

From the point of view of art his 
tory, this is the most complete and im 
portant gallery in America, whether 
public or private. It is understood 
that on terms to be adjusted it will 
eventually be given to the city of Phila 
delphia. That city would be shortsight- 
ed indeed which should boggle over 
the conditions of such a gift. It is 
consonant with the magnanimity with 
which Mr. Johnson has conducted his 
collecting that this fine catalogue, which 
brings constant surprises even to those 
who know the pictures well, has been 
freely distributed to such institutions 





and individuals as may make the best 
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use of it. This offsets the usual regret 
that works of high scientific worth 
should not to a certain extent be of- 
fered for sale, even when their auspices 
are private. 


Sir Hubert von Herkomer, who died on 
March 31, was born in Bavaria of humble 
parentage in 1849. He passed several 
years of his early boyhood in the United 
States, to which country his parents had 
immigrated, but in 1857 the family re- 
turned to Europe and settled in Eng- 
land. Sir Hubert received his early edu- 
cation in art at Munich and in the South 
Kensington art schools. His rise to ce- 
lebrity was rapid. He became a con- 
tributor to the Graphic in 1866, and his 
picture, After the Toil of the Day, was 


hung in the Royal Academy in 1873. His 
best-known work, The Last Muster, was 
exhibited in 1875 It was possibly as a 


portrait painter that Sir Hubert achieved 
most distinction, but he was an artist of 


extraordinary versatility. He worked in 
oils, in water colors, in black and white, 
and in enamels; he was an etcher, an 
architect, a decorator, a designer of scen- 
le effects for the theatre, the inventor 
of a process of engraving, a music ian, 
and a composer. In 1883 he founded the 
school of art at Bushey. He was an 
honorary D.C.L. of Oxford and Fellow 
of All Souls, and for nine years, from 
1885 to 1894, he heid the Slade profes- 
Sorship of fine arts at the same Univer- 
sity. Sir Hubert was the recipient of 
numerous decorations, was a member of 
various artistic societies, and was cre- 
ated a knight in 1907. 


l‘inance 


THE RAILWAY RATE CASE. 


The comment of the average careful 
reader of the news on recent devel 
opments in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's hearing of the rate case 
would probably be that the subject had 
been plunged into impenetrable confu- 
sion. On Tuesday, April 2, the Com- 
mission announced that the order as to 
rate charges on short links to industrial 
plants, which had been a complicating 
consideration, had been suspended, 
with the hearings on it, until a date 
which carried the question over to next 
autumn. On the same day, immediate 
hearings were granted to the Eastern 
railway officers on the general question 
of their petition for a 5 per cent. in- 
crease in transportation rates. This 
seemed to mean an earlier date than had 
been expected for the decision, which 
lately was believed to have been put off 
until July. 

A few days before these announce- 
ments by the Commission it had be- 
come known that shop and track forces, 
on the Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral, had been reduced respectively 35,- 
000 and 25,000 men from the high mark 
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of the autumn. The Commission’s ac- 
tion was in part ascribed to the situa- 
tion thus presented. But at the opening 
of this week the chairman of the Iowa 
Railroad Commission, who was at 
Washington as a witness, gave out a 
statement plainly intimating his opin- 
ion that these reductions in working 
forces had been made for the purpose 
“of browbeating this [the Interstate] 
tribunal,” and that they “simply proved 
the colossal power of a few men, that 
can throw 40,000 poor families out of 
the means of daily sustenance.” 


On Wednesday, the same two rail- 
ways published their February state- 
ments, that of the Pennsylvania show- 
ing 12 per cent. decrease in gross 
receipts from 1913, with net earn- 
ings only one-fourth last year’s, while 
the gross of the New York Central 
decreased 15 per cent., with net less 
than one-fifth of last year’s figure. 
Unusual snow blockades accounted for 
much of the very bad comparison, 
though it followed other unfavorable 
monthly statements, and yet these very 
figures were in turn followed by an- 
nouncement that two United States Sen- 
ators were about to denounce, from the 
floor of the Senate, these tactics of the 
railways, and that one of them (natu- 
rally Senator La Follette) had in mind 
a bill making it a penal offence to exert 
pressure on the Interstate Commission. 
As if to make the confusion of the case 
complete, the president of the New York 
Central, when questioned on the stand 
before the Commission, testified that, ex- 
cept for 1910, last year’s net corporate 
income over all fixed charges was the 
largest in his company’s experience, 
whereas the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, next day, showed that, while 
property investment in his railway dur- 
ing the three past years had increased 
$207,000,000, net operating income dur- 
ing the same period had decreased $11,- 
v0y,000. 


Out of this strangely discordant body 
of views, opinion, and evidence, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has to 
render its decision. To unprejudiced ob- 
servers, the only plain facts appear to 
be, that working expenses of the rail- 
ways have been increased through 
award of higher wages by the arbitra- 
tion boards; that the margin of profit 
in a year of actual depression, or in a 
season of floods and snow blockades, has 
grown very narrow; that railway financ- 
ing has become more difficult because 
of the close margin constantly reached 
between earnings and expenses; and 
that, since rates are fixed on an even 
scale for all competing roads, the af- 
fairs of the most unfavorably situated 
road must be the basis for such decision. 
How the Commission itself is leaning, is 
naturally a matter of whieh no informa- 
tion whatever can be had. The persis- 





tent belief, both at Washington and in 
observant outside quarters, that an ad- 
vance in rates will be granted to the 
railways, is probably based on the con- 
siderations just set forth. 

Of the fact that the business public 
generally has become interested to an 
exceptional degree in the outcome of 
this appeal for higher railway rates, 
there can be no doubt whatever. Few 
trade reports and few forecasts of the 
industrial markets fail to contain some 
reference to the influence of uncertain- 
ty over the ‘rate decision.” On the Stock 
Exchange, which sums up all such in- 
fluences, it has grown to be a common- 
place of belief that no “turn in the mar- 
ket” will occur until the case is decided. 

It is probable that the inferences, 
based on this view of the general situa- 
tion, are exaggerated. They have their 
most plausible ground in the case of the 
steel trade, where orders from the rail- 
ways make up a great portion of total 
consumption, where such orders have 
been extremely small since the begin- 
ning of the year, and where it is assum- 
ed that the railway buying will not be 
resumed until the rate case is decided. 
But there is another basis for the inter- 
est of the business community in the 
decision. The case at issue has been 
generally accepted as a test of the prac- 
tical operation of Government regula- 
tion of industry—a supervision whose 
constantly wider extension is at least a 
subject of debate in Congress. If the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s su- 
pervisory power over railway rates is 
exercised in such manner, or under 
such delay, as to cause serious embar- 
rassment to the enterprises, unfavorable 
inferences of broader application are 
sure to be drawn. 

With all these not wholly unreason- 
able misgivings as to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, there is one fact 
always to be remembered. Unrestrict- 
ed rate-cutting, with the decimation of 
railway profits and the resultant disap- 
pearance of dividends, if not of solvency, 
was an almost invariable sequel in the 
half-dozen years which followed our old- 
er panics. It is at least in part the In- 
terstate Commerce law which has pre 
vented such results on this occasion. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Abbott, W. J. Panama and the Canal. 
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Frank, T. Roman Imperialism. Macmil- 


lan. $1.50 net. 
Frenssen. Jérn Uhl. Ed. by W. Florer. 


Heath. 90 cents net. 

German Classics, Volumes IV, V, VI, VII, 
Vill, IX. German Publication Society. 

Gilbreth, L. M. The Psychology of Man- 
agement. Sturgis & Walton. 

Gissing, G. Books and the Quiet Life. 
Portiand: Mosher. 

Grant, A. In the Old Paths. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Gregorovius, F. Siciliana. Trans. by Mrs. 


Boston: 


Hamilton. London: Bell. $1.60 net. 
Gregory, J. Under Handicap. Harper. 
$1.35 net. 


Guest, G. A Social History of England. 
London: Bell. 40 cents net. 

Hart and Sturgis. Chin Hsing in China. 
Missionary Society. 


Hayward, R. Letters from LA-Bas. Bos- 
ton: Luce. $1.35 net. 

Hilhs, N. D. The Story of Phedrus. 
Macmillan. 

Hobart, M. E. J. The Great Trail. 
Missionary Society. 

Hoffman, J. Piano Playing. Doubleday, 
Page. 


Hood, Mary G. 
ers of Girls. 
rill. 

Hosford, H. The Forerunners of Wood- 
row Wilson. East Orange: Record. 

Humphries, P. W. The Practical Book 
of Garden Architecture. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 

Jefferys, W. H. James Addison Ingle. 
auntie ri Rit 


For Girls and the Moth- 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 


Fee 
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“The big, fine, pathetic 
situation . . . a big, sane, 
eminently human story, done 
with an amplitude of means, 
a generosity of portrayal, a 


wealth of happy phrasing 
such as Mr. De Morgan has 
not equalled in any other 


book since the publication of 
‘Joseph Vance’... in- 
imitable child portraitures 

. . the thronging treas- 
ure-house of these pages." — 
Frederick Taber Cooper in 
BOOKMAN. 


De Morgan’s 


When Ghost 
Meets Ghost 


3rd Large Prin‘ing, $!.69 Net. 


Henry Holt & Co., *A% #3" 




















FLYING; 


Some Practical Experiences. 


By Gustav Hamel and Charles C. 
Turner. With illustrations. 8vo. 
$3.50 net (weight, 48 oz.). 


This work deale mainly with the practical 
side of Aviation, and containae records of 
numerous personal adventures. Mr. J. Fl- 
rick Adler contributes a chapter on the 
Physiological and Medical Aamcta of Avia- 

Guglielmo Marconi on 

and there are other 


tion, and the Hon. 
Wireless Telegraphy, 
epecial contributions. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


























The E> ation 





Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia. Richmond. 


Lake English Classics: Kidnapped, by R. 


L. Stevenson. Chicage: Scott, Fores- 
man. 35 cents net. 

Lord. History of Dartmouth College, 
Concord: Rumford. 

Loria, A. The Economic Synthesis. 
Trans. by M. E. Paul. Macmillan. $3 
net. 

Mannix, M. E. In Quest of Adventure. 
Benziger. 

Marett, R. R. The Threshold of Re- 
ligion. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 

Mathewson, Christy. Pitcher Pollock. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.25 net. 

Miinsterberg, H. The Americans. New 
Edition. Doubleday, Page. $1 net. 

Parrish, R. Shea of the Irish Brigade. 
Chicago: McClurg. $1.30 net. 


Pinchot, G. The Training of a Forester. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1 net. 

Porter, M. T. Billy. Portland: Mosher. 

Randolph, C. F. Education and Not In- 


struction. Plainfield: American Tract 
Society. 

schnitzler, A. Viennese Idylls. Boston: 
Luce. $1.25 net. 


Schriften der Wheelergesellischaft. Vol- 


umes I, II, III. Berlin: Weidmann. 

Scollard, C. Sprays of Shamrock. Port- 
land: Mosher. 

Scudder, V. English Literature. Yon- 
kers: World Book Co. 

Sloane, W. M. The Balkans. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.50 net. 


Somerville, H. B. Ashes of Vengeance. 


McBride, Nast. $1.25 net. 
Steinhardt, I. D. Ten Sex Talks to Girls. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1 net. 





NOW READY 


GREAT JURISTS OF 
THE WORLD 


Frem PAPINIAN to VON [HERING 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS 


With 20 portraits. Edited by Eb- 
WARD MANSON, Co-editor of the 
Journal of the Society of Compar- 
ative Legislation, and with Intro- 
ductions by Sir JOHN MAcDONNELL, 
Professor of Comparative Law in 
University College, London, and by 
VAN VECHTEN VeEDER, Judge of the 
United States District Court, New 
York. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 

The aim of this volume in the Con- 
tinental Legal History Series ts to 
set forth the life, work, methods, and 
influence of the great jurists who 
have had more than a merely nation- 
al importance in the development of 
European Law. This work is a sort 
of Plutarch's Lives for the History 
of Continental Law. Papinian, Alciat, 
Bartolus, Vico, Bacon, Leibnitz, Sel- 
den, Montesquieu, Cujas, Vattel, Sav- 
igny Bentham, Beccaria, Von Iher- 
ing, Mittermaier—these and a few 
other names stand out as land- 
marks for all European Law. 

7 Send for descriptive pamphlet of 

the Continental Legal History Sertes. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 














START A MAIL ORDER 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS! 


No knowledge of printing or plant needed 
I furnish complete, original plans for pub- 
lishing books, magazines, novelties, or spe- 
clalties. Fine, dignified business—good money 
~-large demand. Variety of publications sug- 
gested on which you may own copyrights and 
all privileges Less chance of failure than in 





any other line of mail order work Profits 
large. Start In your own home. Many pub- 
lishers have made enormous wealth. Capital 


small ee free. Write me at o at once 

Address W. @LEMENT MOORE, 
Pablishing Spocnasint 

NEW EGYPT, EW JERSEY. 
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The Greek Spirit. 





Stephens, K. Sturgis 


& Walton. $1.50 net. 

Stillman, W. J. Billy and Hans. Port- 
land: Mosher. 

Strong, A. H. Popular Lectures on the 
Books of the New Testament. Phila- 
delphia: Griffith & Rowland. $1 net. 

The Practice of Christianity, by the au- 
thor of “Pro Christo et becclesia Mac- 
millan. $1.25 net 

rhe Writings of John Quincy Adams. 


Ed. by W. C. 
net. 
Tomlinson, E. T. 
Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland 
net. 
Veblen, T. 
ship. Macmillan. 
Verrill, A. H. 
Gardeners. 


Ford. Macmillan. $3.50 
Captain Dan Richards, 


$1.25 


The Instinct of Workman- 
$1.50 net. 

Harper's Book for 
Harper. $1.50 net 


Young 


Walk, Cc. E. The Green Seal. Chicago: 
McClurg. $1.35 net. 

Ward, H. F. The Social Creed of the 
Churches. Eaton & Mains. 50 cents 
net. 

Waterloo, S. A Son of the Ages. Dou- 
bleday, Page. $1.25 net. 

Wedekind, F. Princess Russalka. Trans. 
by F. Eiseman. Boston: Luce $1.25 
net. 


Wells, H. G. Social Forces in 
and America. Harper. $2 net 

Whittaker, T. P. Ownership Tenure and 
Taxation of Land. London: Macmil- 
lan. $3.75 net. 


Whittingham, H 


England 


That Farm Double- 


day, Page. $1.20 net. 

Winterburn, F. Principles of Correct 
Dress. Harper. $1 net. 

Wu Ting-Fang. America. Stokes. $1.60 
net 


A Modern History of the English People 


By R. H. GRETTON 

“As brilliant as Mr. Herbert Paul at bis best." 
—Glasgow Herald 

The development of England's prosperity since 
the early eighties bas been treated with an ep 
grossing minuteness which is only paralleled in 
the works of Mr. Arnold Bennett.’’——Scotaman 

‘So tonic it is, so extraordinarily sensible. so 
bracing In its immediate effects.'’—-Liverpool Cour 
ter ° 
V. I. 1880-1898, 448 pp. V. TT. 1899-1910, 368 pp 
The Set 85.00 net, carringe extra. 
Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 


FOR SAL > MANUSCRIPT OF THE INDEX 

TO WATTELL'’S LIVING AGE 
BY EDWARD ROTH, FROM VOL. 101 TO VOL 
227 ADDRESS NATION 








THE STUDY GF SOCIETY 


To know the facts about our social 
organization is to be equipped to deal 
with it. No one who has not given 
time and cffort to the acquiri of 
such knowledge is prepared to engage 
in social work. 

For nineteen years The 
Journal of Sociology has been 


imerican 
pub- 


lishing articles of fundamental im- 
portance for the study of society. 
They are written by leading investl- 
gators. They are wholly non-parti- 
san. They cover the entire field of 
social science. They are ciear and 


easy to read, not buried in technical- 


ities. They are fascinatingly inter- 
esting. 
Try the journal for a year. It will put 


you in touch with afl that Is best fn the 
world of social study and work In any 
ease fili out and send in the attached re 
quest for full information 


The American Journal of Sociology 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 50 cents; foreign 
postage, 43 cents; Canadian 














The 
postage, 25 cents. Issued bi- Univer- 
monthly. sity of Chi- 

cago Press: 
T VERS OF Gentlemen Send 
, Sen 
CHICAGO PRESS me asample copy 
. of theAmerican Jour- 
5750-58 Ellis Ave. / nai of Sociology 
ae i 
ILLINOIS, A NoMOrceerereeeeeeeerees 
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Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation, 1865-1906 


ln one rolume, crown Svo, 300 
pages, with photogravure 


portrait, 


During the forty-one years 
in which he edited the Nation, 
with a thoroughness, ability, 
and conscientious devotion 
unsurpassed in the records of 
American journalism, Mr. 
Garrison was an indefatiga- 
ble correspondent, never em- 
ploying an amanuensis, but 
writing tens of thousands of 
letters with his own hand 
hes his contributors, who em- 

braced practically all the 
leading American’ scholars 
and critics of the period. 
‘rom a dozen groups of these, 
kindly 
loaned by the recipients, a 
sufficient number of selections 
has been made to illustrate 
the relations between Mr. 
Garrison and his great corps 
of contributors, the frankness 
and tact which he exercised 
towards them, and the wide 
range of his interests, tastes, 
and sympathies. The volume 
also contains a brief sketch 
of his life, a dozen of his best 
poems, and several of his 
characteristic editorials, re 
views, and essays, besides a 


fine photogravure portrait. 


which have been 


Price, $1.50 net postpaid, 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 





LETTERS AND MEMORIALS | 


‘The 
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The 


North American 
Review 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 


FOR APRIL 


BY THE EDITOR 


WE APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 
To Save Mexico; To Save His Party; To Save Himself 
A Page of Diplomacy | Tenniel and “Punch” 


Goldwin Smith: A Reminiscence - - - - JAMES BRYCE 
Completing the Anti- Trust Programme, SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
Coastwise Toll Exemption - - - - EMORY R. JOHNSON 





American Railways Justified by Results, SLASON THOMPSON 
The Treaty-Making Power, HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 
Government Railroads in Alaska - CARRINGTON WEEMS 
What is Acricultural Credit? - - R. B. VAN CORTLANDT 


“Twentieth-Century Christianity,” 
Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 


Spring Night - - - - - - - - = - SARA TEASDALE 

Paul Fo t—Ballades Francaises - - - - - J. K. ROOKER 

Travel - - - - - - = - LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 

Music and Drama - - - - - - - LAWRENCE GILMAN 

The Book of the Momh - - - - = = = = F. M. COLBY 
New Books Revie sed—Letters to the Editor 








For Sale at all Magazine Stands 





























All That’s Good 
In Printing 








THE NATION PRESS 
20 Vesey Street New York 
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Just Published 





The Nation 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MANAGEMENT 
By L. M. Gilbreth 


This book seeks to interest and instruct manager and subordinate, em- 
ployer and employee, by showing them in a practical way how to achieve 


their object with the least waste possible. 


How to eliminate wrong meth- 


ods, how to standardize right ones, and the effect upon the mind of the 
various types of management, are the topics which it especially considers. 

The exceptional interest manifested in this volume on publication, 
suggests how wide are the possibilities of the subject treated. For the 
reaier who wishes a thorough initiation into Scientific Management, no 


more suggestive book has yet appeared. 8vo. 


HENRI BERGSON: 


A Study in Radical Romanticism 
By Emil C. Wilm. Ph.D. 


To state the salient ideas of the 
great French philosopher in a digni- 
fied and scholarly manner iprtelligible 
to the educated layman, is the pur- 
pose of this book. It may be recom- 
mended as a work of genuine interest 
to the general reader and to all stu- 
dents of science and philosophy. 


12mo. $1.25 net. Ready in May. 





$2.00 net. 


SOCIALISM AS THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL IDEAL 


By Floyd J. Melvin, Ph.D. 


Instead of basing the principles of 
socialism on the formal and material- 
istic science of economics, a la Marx, 
this book deduces the social system 
ordered by the more general science 
of sociology. It thus approaches its 
subject from a point of vantage that 
is altogether new. 


12mo. $1.25 net. Ready in May. 


EATON-IVES-STURGIS-WALTON-COMPANY 


31 EAST 27TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


| 

















A NEW HERO IN FICTION 











Adventures of 
the Infallible 


GODAHL 


By Frederick Irving Anderson 
A lively, entertaining book, recounting 
the exploits of the most refreshing rascal 
in modern fiction and incidentally giving 
daringly intimate glimpses of New York 
life. Vivid, vivacious, dramatic, and of 
distinct literary quality. 


8 Illustrations 
$1.00 net; postage extra 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 











The Medieval Popular Ballad 


Translated from the Danish of Professor 
JOHANNES C. H. BR. STEENSTRUP, by 
EDWARD GODFREY OOX. 

In place of accepting all ballads at their 
face value, Professor Steenstrup endeavors 


the rhyme, rhythm, and melody. 


gates the attitude of towa ques- 
tions of moral import, their feeling for re- 
ligion, patriotism and historical truth, and 
their use of nature. The comparisons with 
the Norse sagas and the ballads of Germany, 
together with the plenteous use of extracts 
from the ballads of Denmark, all combine to 


set forth attractive! 
cinating question 
tributions. 


the perplexing and fas- 
ballad crigins and dis- 





12mo. Cloth. 269 pages. $1.75 
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The Hotel Powhatan 
best, at the same time the new- 
est, hotel in Washington. 

Famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 
at the junction of 18th and H 
Streets, affords the site for this 
~ luxurious and modern ha 
t 


Writa&sor booklet with map. 
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AV 


ECOLE LIBRE DES 


SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


27, Rue Saint-Guillaume, A Paris (quarante-qua- 
triéme année, 1914-1015) 


FONDATEUR:—EMILE BOUTMY 


ANCIENS DIRECTEURS:—E. BOUTMY (1871- 
1906); ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU (1906- 
1912). 


DIRECTEUR :—M. EUGENE D' EICHTHAL., 
membre de |" lostitut 


CORPS ENSEIGNANT :— 


MM. LYON-CAEN, RENAULT, Ch. BENOIST, P 
BEAUREGARD, COLSON, René STOURM, 
VIDAL de ila BLACHE, J. FLACH, A. 
LEISSE, A. ARNAUNE, R. G. LEVY, de !'In- 
stitut de France; FE. BOURGEOIS, LEVY 
BRUHL, professeurs A la Faculté des Lettres; 
L. COURTIN, president de Chambre A la Cour 
des Comptes; ROMIEU, conselller d'Etat; TAR 
DIEU, TEISSIER, maftres des reauétes hone 


raires au Conseil d'Etat; G. PAULET, directeur 
aul Minist@re dui Travali; ierre LEROY- 
BEAULIEU, député; Chr. SCHEFER, OD. 


ZOLLA, Ch. DUPUIS, M CAUDEL, René 
HENRY, P. de ROUSIERS; R. PINON; D 
BELLET, eecrétaire perpetue! de la Société 
d'Economie Politique; Th PLAFFAIN, L 
QUESNOT, Jules CORREARD, inspecteurs des 
Finances; E. HAL&VY, G. BLONDEL, A 
SIEGFRIED, docteures es Lettres; ete 


TABLEAU SOMMAIRE DES COURS 


Economie politique.—Economle sociale. 

Finances publiques Affaires de banque Finances 
étrangéres, 

Monnaie crédit et change.—Circulation Internation 
ale 

Géographie commerciale et statistique 

Commerce extérieur et légisiation douaniére 


[4gisiation commerciale comparée Colonisa- 
tion comparée. 


Politique économique des principales pulasances 


les grandes industries modernes.—lgisiation 
ouvriére. 

Technique industrielle.-—Méthodes et procédés en 
statistique. 

Questions agricoles au point de vue économique 

Etude critique des comptes et bilans.—Ies as- 
surances. 

Vie politique et organisation administrative en 


France et A |l'Etranger 

Histoire diplomatique.—Céographle générale. 

Droit international conventionnel Droit dea gens, 

L’Europe contemporaine et les intér@ts européens 
hors d'Europe. 

Histoire de la politique intérieure des principaux 

‘tate. 

Histoire parlementaire et légisiative de la France 

Histoire constitutionnelle europtene et américaine. 

Histoire des idées politiques et de l'esprit publiie 
au XIXe siéacle, 

Ethnographie de l'Europe centrale et orientale 

Organisation militaire comparé.--Marine militaire. 

L' Amérique contemporaine et les nouvelles sociétt™ 
anglo-eaxonnes.—Questions politiques et éco- 
nomiques dans l'Asie Orientale 

Questions algériennes, tunisiennes et marocaines. 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 


L’enselgnement de I'Ecole des Sciences politiques 
est le couronnement nature! de toute @ducation |ib- 
érale. Chacune de ses grandes divisions constitue 
en outre une preparation compl@te aux carri@res 
a'Etat (diplomatie, administration, finances), & 
la vie publique et aux grandes enterprises finan- 
cléres tant en France qu'a |'Etranger. 

Les @léves sont admis sans examens, avec 
l'agrément 4a directeur et du Conseil! de I'Ecole; 
ila n’ont & justifier d’aucun grade universitaire 

Une conférence epéciale eat réservée aua ¢lives 
étrangera dana le but de faciliter leurs études. 

Un dipléme est delivré, en fin d'études, avr 
léves qui ont subi avec succts les examens, (On 
peut faire les études en deux ans. Les ¢léves ont 
généralement avantage A les faire en trols ans. 

ANNEE SCOLAIRE 1914-1915.—L’année aco- 
laire commencera le 9 novembre 1914 et finira 
le 5& join 1915. On s'inecrira anu Secr@tarieat & 
partir da 2 novembre 1914. Inacription d’en- 
semble we - & — & tous les cours et con- 
férences réguliers complémentaires et A la 
we ~ (envivens 25 0 volumes et 160 re 
vues et journaux francais et etrangers)... 

Pan Annes: $70 

Une Brochtre apéctale donne den renaecignements 
detatiles wur Vorgantaation de I'Ecole et eur les 
ea elle prepare. 

S’addresser au Becrétatre Général del’ Boole, 27 
Rue Seint-Gulllaume, PARIS. 
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Selected from the Spring List of 


rouses J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY "oar 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 








“BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
OPERATION OF THE NEW BANK ACT 


FOR NATURE LOVERS 


The Practical Book of 
Garden Architecture 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D., and ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, 

Ph.D., of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of ae ee _ 
Pennsylvania. 430 pages. 12mo. Cloth bound. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.14. Arches, Cascades, Windmills, Tem- 
NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE: a ee oe 

“A timely book which is certain to prove of very extensive usefulness. It > antigay Te 
. “ys PHEBE WESTCOTT HUM- 
will be of exceptional value to all business interests as well as bankers. PHREYS. Frontispiece in color. 
120 illustrations from actual ex- 


CHICAGO INTER OCEAN: 


amples of Garden —— — 


“The authors have every right to be well satisfied because their work is House surroundi 


very sure indeed to aid the banker and inform the public at large. It is 


a work of unquestionable value.” 


A CAREFUL INVESTOR 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD, PH.D., Professor of Finance, Univer- 


ngs. 

Ornamental cloth, in a box, F500 

net. Postpaid, $5.25. 

A volume for the owner develop- 
ing his property, la or small, for 
the amateur or pro onal garden 
architect, for the artist, student, and 
nature lover. 





sity of Pennsylvania. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 
WISCONSIN BANKER agri ss panna cee 
“An interesting book for bankers. Every investor, however small or ’ > ee ian kame leather 
large his funds, will find this work valuable. A book of authoritative $2.00 net. Ponta one. , 
reference.” CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: 
that flower over there in 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 


“A work of the greatest importance and its study will save the public many 


a dollar.” 


the eld?” You’ ll find out in ‘The 
pA ate ge ae Gives many color 

charts and sketches; grouped so that 
you can easily find — you are look- 
ing for; is bound leather that 


THE CAUSE OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION permits, it" 0" be slipped. in, the 


As Disclosed by an Analysis of the Basic Principles of Economics 
By HUGO BILGRAM, in collaboration with Louis Edward Levy. With 


The Training of a Forester 
By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8 illus. 


9 diagrams. About 500 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.15. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 
The authors have made a thorough investigation of economic conditions on @ ee SS ae 
and in this eminently scientific yet popular work they show conclusively life. wr. Pinchot has written an in- 
spiring volume on the profession 


the cause of business depression and its cure. The business man should 


read and ponder over this book. 


NEW FICTION 


FRANK DANBY’S 
Finest and Most Powerful Work 


FULL SWING Ready April 30th 


A book tn whose rushing current glow two love stories of 
heart-cripping interest, passion, and tears are mingled in Frank 
Danby's omesterly work, ‘‘Full Swing.’’ Vivid, forceful, rich in 
echaracter-drawing that challenges comparison with the best in 
English fiction With dramatic scenes in abundance throughout 
the book, the interest increases steadily to the very end. No 
jaded render, seeking a new sensation in literature, will be able 
to lay down the volume until the tale is finished. $1.35 net. 


Postage extra. 


The Full of the Moon 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART. Illvetrated in color. $1.25 net. 
Portage extra. 


JBANNBTTR L. GILDER, in the Gatengs Tribune: 

“It would not surprise me if ‘The Full of the Moon’ proves 
to be the most popular of Miss Lockhart’s novels, and if it 
does not ultimately find its way to the stage I will be very 
much surprised, for it bas all the elements of popular drama in it."’ 


The Best Man 


Hf GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. Illustrated in-~-color. 
25 net. Postage extra 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
“A romance of startling adventure The action is rapid, 


everything moves in « breathless whirl.’ 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Iliustrated in color. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“As always, Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scin- 
tillates. . « Hite viewpoint is that of a man of the world. 
. « Hits courage falters not even before Grundy, hence his 
vogue among the pleasure lovers. That this is his best book 


many declare.’ 


Anybody But Anne 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra. 


BOSTON HERALD: 
"The character of Fleming Stone appears even more wonder- 
ful and — than in Mise Wells's earlier stories. The tale 


ie a baffling one, and the suspense is well sustained. 


- 








which he has brought so forcibly to 
public attention. 


TRAVEL 

UNKNOWN MONGOLIA: A Record of Travel and 
Exploration on Russo-Chinese Borderlands 

By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. With 168 illustrations, three 

original colored maps, and three other maps. In two vol- 

umes. $7.00 net. Postage extra. 

This will undoubtedly be one of the biggest travel books of 
the year. Mr. Carruthers spent nearly two years in exploring 
Mongolia and this work is the only authoritative one in English. 


THROUGH JUBALAND TO THE LORIAN SWAMP 
By I. N. DRACOPOLI, F. R. G. 8. 44 Illustrations and 2 


maps. $3.50 net. 

An adventurous journey of exploration and sport in the un- 
known African forests and deserts of Jubaland to the undiscovered 
Lorian Swamp. 


IN FAR NEW GUINEA 
BY HENRY NEWTON, B. A. 47 illustrations and a map. 


$3.50 net. 
A stirring record of work and observations amongst the peo- 
ple of New Guinea, with a description of their manners, cus- 


toms and religions, etc. 


THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH SEA SAVAGE 
BY ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, M. Sc. With 43 {llustra- 


tions and a ma $3.50 net. 
A record of travel and observation amongst the savages of the 
Solomon Islands and primitive coast and mountain peoples of 


New Guinea. 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE BAKONGO 


By JOHN H. WEEKS. 40 illustrations and a map. $3.50 net. 

A record of thi years’ close intercourse with the Ba 
and other tribes of ua torial = with a description of the 
habits, customs and religious beliefs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE MEANING OF ART: Its Nature, Role and Value 


BY PAUL GAULTIER. With 36 easteeitene. 1.50 net. 
the ural and 


This work was crowned by of 
Political Science. Mr. Gaultier’s work boyy “Gel a! - _— of 


the fine arts, and to many it will be 2 en- 
joyment of art and a deeper Locetedee of Nature, “nome and 


Value! 


TEN SEX TALKS TO GIRLS (Fourteen Years and Older) 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


TEN SEX TALKS TO BOYS (Fourteen Years and Older) 


By Ppontage extra DAVID STEINHARDT. Illustrated. $1.00 


net. 

‘‘Forewarned 5, = is the motto for these excellent 
books. ty BL the result of the great demand made upon the 
author for instructive Ad Fay # - 














